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1 HE printing the following diſe 
I] -cour/e was not with a deſign to pu- 
 Vliſh it, much leſs to preſume to preſent it 
to the king, but to put a few of them into 
the hands of ſome of the miniſters of ſtate, 
and other great men, to ſhew the wounds 
our trade and manufatturies have recei- 
vel; and thoſe remedies which may very 
oon and eaſily be obtained; that they might 
= repreſent them to our legiſlators, who 
3 have it in their power to make us a rich 


and flouriſhing people. 


After I had delivered a few of them, 

I underſtood by ſome great perſons, that 
a diſcourſe upon trade would be very ac- 

ceptable to the king, who was pleaſed 
with every opportunity of demonſtrating 

his care and affetion for his people; and 
that it would alſo be acceptable to the 
queen and prince. 
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To: THE READER, 


It was much to my ſatisfa@ion that r 
bad touch/dupon 7 Jo agreeable to 


their ſentiments; I thought it 1 
my duty to preſent this treatiſe to their 
royal hands. 


* ſoon got e that 7 bad writ @ 

diſcourſe apon the trade and navigation 2 

Great-Britain, and was informed if Taid 

ot permit it to be pO it would fall | 

into ſuch hands who might print it and al- 

ter ny ſenſe and intention. and as it was the 

ſentiments of” thoſe perſons who had read 

it, that publiſhing it would give gentle- 

| men an opportunity to ſee how foreign na- 

| Trion grow rich by the employment we 

| give their poor, while many of our own | 

| are deſtitute, and in a miſerable condition, 
Ttherefore conſented to its publication. 

| 


T muſt confeſ5 the poverty and  neceſſ;- 

& ty in which I have ſeen the poor in ſeve- 
| "ral parts of the kingdom has touched me 
very: Feſt, and 7 have ſpent a great 

deal of my time from the ſervice of my 
Famil , to find out methods for 1 
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3 To THE READER. 
N public a bleſſing as turning the empley- 
nent we give the poor of foreign nations 


| | F this fall performance of mine can 
any way contribute thereto, it will be a 
great ſatisfaction that I have done my 
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PREFACE 


(Ome Ned of diſtinction, in the late reigns, 4 
ving deſired that I would give my thoughts on 
naval ſtores, ' and divers other ſubjects in trade, I 
wrote my ſentiments thereupon, ſome of which are 
contained in the following tract. it is not therefore 
bt to be expected, that a diſcourſe wrote upon ſo many 
A : occaſions, and at diſtant times, will bear reading like 
JF one regularly: purſued, but will be interſperſed with 
38 epetitions, if they are not taken in different views, ac- 
bk ording to the ſubject treated on; and as theſe repeti- 
tions are chiefly upon ſuch weighty matters as mate- 
1 | ials for employing our poor, it is to be hoped it will 
not bedeemed a fault that they are ſo often mentioned, 
¶ becauſe if they ſhould eſcape the reader's notice in one 
FF _—_ another ny * his attention. 

} 

4 Fach ſubjeat is put into a diſtin& chapter, that the 
1 reader may turn to ſuch as he pleaſes; and thoſe 
v ho do not care to read them through, may turn to 
the concluſion, where they will find ſome mention 
made of the chief heads of what is more particularly 
rreated in the reſpective chapters; and alſo the arret 
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PREFACE. C | 
of the French king of the 27th of January 1726, by 
which they will ſee the care that nation takes to im- 
prove their commerce: and it was upon the ſight of 4 
that arret, which was publiſhed in the Daily Courant, 
that ſome merchants, and other gentlemen, perſuaded i 
me to print ſome papers which I had formerly writ- 
ten on the ſubje& of trade, to try whether this ex- I 
ample of the French might not excite ſome publjck 
ſpirits to enter into the conſideration of the many ad- 
vantages which might accrue to this nation, by a % 
prudent regulation of our trade, and of our foreign. ⁵⁶ 
fettlements, and. to repreſent and recommend the 
fame to the care and protettion of the government.  - 


{hed dence Bets many ſub- 
Jedts in trade, and more particularly to enlarge on 
that of our Plantations, and the great profit this na - 
tion might draw from them, theſe papers have ſwell d 
beyond my expectation: if therefore the reader ſhould 
think 1 may have been prolix, or ſhould not pes 
agree inthe ſame ſentiments with me, I hope, however, 
that he will put the moſt fayourable conſtruction upon L 1 
my good intentions, and be aſſured that I had no o- 
ther defign but his information, and the publick good, 9 | 
in which I deſire to be a ſharer with him; and if he 
can add any thing towards carrying on ſo neceſſary 3 
a work, I hope he will have the goodneſs to commu» 3 | 
nicate his thoughts with the ſame freedom 1 have done 
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| The rolls our Plantarlous: may yield 8. us, by | 
rafing hemp, flax, ſilk, iron, pot-afh, etc. may not 
perhaps be ſet in ſo clear a light as they would bear, 
nor the methods Jaid down how to proceed regu- 
larly thereon, but that may ſoon be done, if we find 
great men will engape nen in the work, and 
make Proper 0, ISI 


E | The opaniards and Portugueſe have no other ſource 
ol their riches but their colonies, their wines and 
IF fruits with which they ſupply England, etc. excepted ; 
4 and tho' they buy the manufactures of all nations 
nin Europe to tranſport thither, (having none of their 
"5 own) we fee what a mighty treaſure is brought into 
rhoſe kingdoms, and how rich and powerful they are 
made thereby. if they draw ſuch riches from their mines, 
and merchandize ſo diſpoſed of, what a boundleſs 
uld . wealth might be brought into this kingdom, by ſup- 
= plying our Plantations with every thing they want, 
and all manufactured within ourſelves : but more 
eſpecially if encouragement was given to ſuch multi- 
tudes of people, who are uneaſy under their preſent 
circumſtances in the ſeveral parts of Europe, and 
would be guns to be under the free em of 
Great Britain, 


, 


Numbers of people have always been eſteemed the 
riches of a ſtate, and as our colonies of Carolina, 
gee 


PREFACE. 

Virginia, etc. are the moſt defirable of any in Ame- 
rica for latitude, air, foil, and navigable rivers, and 
lye ſo commodiouſly for correſponding with Europe; 
they will undoubtedly draw vaſt numbers of people to 
ſettle there, which would not only preſerve to us the 
mines contained in the Appelachean hills, but alſo 
ſecure the frontiers of Carolina againſt the incroach- 
ments of the Spaniards from St. Auguſtine, as well 
as thoſe of the French upon the river Canada, 


Several paragraphs have been inſerted in the publick 
news papers, ſhewing the application of ſome foreign 
princes for promoting the manufactures and trade 
of their reſpective dominions; and it would no leſs 
become us to be as diligent in enquiring into ſuch 
matters. but concerns of this nature mult firſt be e- 
ſpouſed by great men who have power and influence 
to put others on the work; and the nation is greatly 
obliged to a noble lord, who, notwithſtanding the 
high ſtation which he has ſo long and ſo worthily 
filled, is ready to lend his time and attention to ſuch 
gentlemen who have any thing to communicate for 
promoting our trade, manufactures and colonies. 


We are indeed very happy in the conſtitution of 
our legiſlature, who have made many excellent laws for 
ſecuring our liberties and properties, but we fear our 
parliaments have ſometimes been miſled, when mat- 


ters relating to trade have been brought under their 


PREFACE. 
eonſideration; for as the two houſes conſiſt of ſo 


4 ; great a number of noblemen and gentlemen, whoſe e- 
; ducation has been quite different from the ſtudy of 
i 2 ſuch improvements as might be made by manufac- 
eures and commerce, it is not to be expected that they 
-; ſhould form a right judgment therein, without having 
matters relating to trade explained unto them: I was 
1 $ therefore willing to contribute my beſt endeavours 
to ſet thoſe things in as clear a light as I was capable, 
"that the members of both houſes might plainly ſee, 
K I the improving and encouraging our manufactures, 
ir commerce and Plantations, is improving and enlar- 
4 ging their own eſtates ; and as commerce flouriſhes, 
„ Wands riſe in value; and as the inhabitants of towns 
h 9 and cities increaſe, conſequently the conſumption of 
. 4 proviſions, which is the ſupport of the landed intereſt; 
ce nd doubtleſs as gentlemen come to ſee, that in the 
y 1 turning the wheel of commerce they muſt have their 
_cc of the profits, they will ſoon find how neceſſary it 
y i Vill be for promoting their own intereſt to put their 
M4 Sands to ſo good a work. indeed hitherto it muſt be 
or onfeſſed moſt of our improvements both at home and 
broad, have been projected and ſet on foot by private 
erſons, with very little encouragement from the 
of Public, except in Queen Elizabeth's time; whereas our 
r zeighbours have had the happineſs of great men and 
1 iniſters of ſtate to aſſiſt them, not only in improving 
u. er infant undertakings, but in aſſiſting them with 
ir Poney to carry them on, which has enabled them to 


b 2 


PREFACE. 


outdo us in many things, to the preat prejudice ob 


our commerce, and the adyancement of their own. - 


It is wonderful, that ſo many fine Engliſh gentle · 


men, who have travelled over France, Italy, etc. ca- 


pable of piving a large account of the rarities of thoſe 
countries, and of their diverſions, are yet ſtrangers to 
the trade of thoſe parts, and the advantages they 


might have collected thence for the good of their coun- 


try. 1 muſt confeſs very little has been writ to put 
them upon thoſe enquiries ; and it will be much to 
my ſatisfaction, if any thing I have been able to offer 
in the following treatiſe may have weight enough to 
incite them to ſolaudable and profitable an inſpection, 
that ſo their great expence and travels may not be 


thrown away upon the paities of thoſe nations, but | 


that they may alſo inform themſelves of their political 
maxims and rules, by which their great men have raiſ- 
ed themſelves, and made their names honourable to 
fucceeding generations for ſome valuable a 
ments Was have cg to their NY 


I know. it has been a received notion by many 
perſons, that it has been below the character of a 
gentleman to become a merchant or trader; but this 
notion never obtain'd with wiſe men: the late 
Lewis XIV. was ſo apprehenſive that it might injure 
the trade and merchandize of his kingdom, that to 
cure his Fantaſticks of that diſtemper, and that it 
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PREFACE. 


== fhould not . from the honour of any noblemey 
or gentlemen in his kingdom to tranſact in thoſe affairs, 
be ſhewed particular marks of fayour to ſuch as diſtin- 


guiſhed their genius for trade and merchandize; and 
the ſame has been done in Piedmont, and other 
principalities in Italy, ſo that even counts or earls 
have become fabricators in the ſilk manufacture. 


It has indeed been a common notion with ſome, 
that trade can never thrive under an abſolute mo- 
narchical government; and tho' it muſt be admit» 
ted, that the greateſt part of the trade of the world 
was eltabliſhed and carried on to à great height in 
free cities before it began in monarchies, (as we 
ſee that the free cities of Phoenicia enjoyed it long 
before the Iſraelites came out of Egypt, and were 
grown ſo rich and powerful by their trade and 
navigation, that Joſhua could not conquer Tyre, 
Sidon, and ſeveral other cities) yet we mult not from 


thence conclude, that it will never become conſide · 


rable any where but in republicks; for penetrating wiſe 
princes came to ſee into the fruitful womb of trade, 
and in thoſe ancient times, Solomon in particular, 
made a very great progreſs therein, tho” it is plain he 
did not underſtand much of the practical part thereof 
himſelf, and therefore he entered into a ſtrict amity and 


correſpondence with the Tyrians to gain the art of 
trade and navigation from them: and as he compre- 


hended every thing, tis no wonder that he got into 


PREFACE. 
the ſecrets of merchandize, and that by his fleet, and 
his land traffick by caravans, he heap'd up ſuch im- 
menſe riches which he gain'd by the Indian trade. 
Alexander the Great had alſo the advantage of trade in 
view, to which end, after the deſtruction of Tyre, he 
built the famous city of Alexandria in Egypt, by 
which canal the goods of India were conveyed into 
the mediterranean, and thoſe of Europe to India, 
from whence his ſucceſſors in Egypt drew a prodigious 
treaſure ; for tis ſaid Ptolomy Eulates received ſeven 
millions and an half row thence yearly, 


In the beginning of the be of Rome, their 
great treaſure ſprang from their conqueſts, and the 
vaſt riches and tributes they drew from ſeveral parts 
of their dominions : but when they got poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, they began to think of a more ſure and pea- 


ceable way, which was by all manner of arts and care 


to augment their trade, wherein they ſucceeded ſo well, 
that the great trade carried on between the Indian and 
Mediterranean feas, brought them in vaſtly more than 
any of the Egyptian kings ever received before them, 


But when the Goths and Vandals overturned the 
Roman empire, that commerce thro the Red - Sea, by 
Alexandria, ceaſed, and was afterwards carried on by 
way of Trebezon, Damaſcus, and Aleppo, which in- 
ereas d the trade of the free cities or ſtates of Venice, 
Genoa, Piſa, etc. and thoſe goods were not only ven- 
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© 2d in all the countries bordering upon the meditep» 
ranean, but were ſent to England, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, and all over the Baltick, which gave 
encouragement to the traffick of Bruges, where the 
commodities of the north, as corn, nayal ſtores, ete. 
| were lodged in the ſummer, and where thoſe ſhips 
took in the commodities from the Levant back again 
to the Hans-towns, and thoſe ſhips that came from the 
© Levant, tranſported the northern goods from Bruges 
into the Mediterranean. 
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This traffick rendred thoſe citizens immenſely 
3 rich, and made them grow above their buſineſs, and 
2 thereupon this trade was removed to Antwerp, which 
& grew fo rich and opulent, that ſhe became the 
miſtreſs of Furope in trade, and continued it till the 
duke D' Alva's time, after which the perſecution be- 
gun by him, drove away the people, ſome to Amſtery 
dam, and other cities of the united provinces, which 
hid the foundation of that flouriſhing and powerful 
republick ; others fled to England, and eſtabliſhed 
the woollen manufactury, and were received by Queen 
Elizabeth, with the utmoſt encouragement, and we 
have felt the benefit of their ſettling among us ever 
lince, pl 


I mention this to ſhew trade will not remain long 
in any place where it meets with coldneſs and in- 
differency, but thoſe governments which embrace it 
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them to make a very grrat progreſs in carry ing on che 


Aton 'thanrtorſlFro carry them on. 1 


by art and management, not only Fiſheries and Plan- 
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In the * of Queen Elizabeth, _ alſo of F 
nde fourth of France, there ſeemed to be a 43 
farptizing ſpirit for improving trade, manufactures, * 
and navigation, in England and France, whether | I 
from emulation or a benevolent inclination f in thoſe Þ ; 


ſubjects, I ſhall not es, Fame encouraged 
the diſtreſſed Walloons, and other artiſts, to ſettle here, 3 F 
and endow d them with many privileges, and enabled 


wodlten and ether manufactures. ſhe allo fertled a | 
trade with the Grand'Signior, and with the 'Czar of * 
Maſcovy, opened trade to India, and begun ag 1 

Plantations, wherein ſhe had a miniftry no leſs — JF 


Henry the fourth of France, did indeed wonders 4 8 of 
for that kingdom, by ſettling the ſilk, linnen, and 43 
other manufactures, all which have been happily im- 
proved by the care of the memorable Monſ. Colter: q 1 
who under the late Lewis XIV, has not only eſtabliſned : 
every thing that remained imperfect, but alſo gained uy 


tations, but a proſpect of every other 9 ; 


by which means that prince was able to maintain 7 


war =—_ the moſt powerful confederacy that ever 4 


M REFA 
ſorm d in theſe latter times, to ſurround his kingdom 
| and frontiers with the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the world, 
do maintain an army of above three hundred thouſand 

men during two long wars, and to diſpute the domi- 

nion of the ſeas againſt the united powers both of 
England and Holland ; an expence ſuppoſed to be 


three times as large as ever that kingdom was capable 
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The example of Lewis the fourteenth ſo far opened 


ue eyes of the princes of Europe, that moſt of them 


have put the ſame methods in practice, and the em- 
peror of Germany, Czar of Muſcovy, and ſeveral other 
princes, ſee the way to make themſelves more conſide- 
3 rable, is to eſtabliſh manufactures where their reſpec- 


tive dominions produce materials for carrying them 


on. and we ſee that thoſe manufactures and trade have 


enabled them to raiſe greater revenues from their ſub- 


1 jects. upon this baſis is founded the power and ſtrength 
ol thoſe empires that begin to make ſo great a figure 
I in Europe: how much the Engliſh commerce, by 
me conſumption of the manufactures of thoſe coun- 
| tries, has contributed thereto, is worth enquiring into. 


AF tis certain, princes who make ſearch after able men 
do regulate and improve their trade, will carry it away 


1 from thoſe that diſregard or neglect it. we ſee that in- 


J genious and penetrating prince the Duke of Savoy, 


9 tho* he has fo ſmall a territory, and as it were but 
1 that one valuable commodity of fuk produced in it, 


C 


= PREFACE 

has, by encouraging his ſubjets in the cultivation 
thereof, ſo much encreaſed and improved his reve- 
nues, that 'tis ſaid he is now able to maintain an 
army of thirty thouſand men better and with more 
eaſe to his ſubjects, than he could heretofore maintain 
ten thouſand. 

But we have ſeen one inſtance in our time furpa. 
ſing what was ever attempted before by any prince, 
for the improvement of his country and his people, 
in the perſon of the late Czar of Muſcovy, a great 
and abſolute prince, who left his own kingdoms and 
grandeur, and travel'd incognito, like a private gentle- 
man, thro' a good part of Europe, to pry into the 
arts and induſtry practiſed by the more civilized nati- 
ons, for the gaining of riches and power, and.con- 
deſcended ſo far as to turn Mechanick, and work 
himſelf with his own hands, at ſeveral trades, eſpeci- 
ally that of ſhip-building, that he might make himſelf 
maſter of the myſtery and ſkill requiſite inſuch works, 
and be able effectually to carry the ſame home to his 
own country: to which end alſo he fpared no coſt to 
engage the beſt artizans of every kind to ſettle in his 
dominions, whither he alſo tranſported the arts and 
ſciences, and every thing needful to ſet up profitable 
manufactures, and cultivate his own unpolifhed peo- 
ple, and ſet them upon gaining riches by trade, 
which he had found to be the chief ſource of wealth, 
and power in England, Holland, and their neigh- 
bouring nations; and we ſee how great a progreſ? 
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he made therein in a ſhort time, and that he has left 
XX a miniſtry no leſs ſedulous to carry on his noble de- 

ans. 


As materials are the firſt principles and foundati- 


on of manufactures; and as the ſilk and linnen are 


eſteemed as profitable as the woollen; Iam thoroughly 
perſuaded the methods herein propoſed will render 
in the raiſing theſe materials both practicable and eaſy 


our own dominions ; and ſo very cheap, that it gives 
b | us a fair proſpect of out-doing any nation of Europe 
in carrying them on; which, with proper care to re- 
gulate ſuch undertakings, will unite all his majeſty's 
2X dominions into one intereſt, by ſettling ſuch a circu- 
lation of commerce among them, that one part ſhall 


be dependant on the other, and every part neceſſary 


1 to ſupport the whole, and more to the advantage of 
every particular, and all get more by ſuch a circulati- 


on of trade, than they could have done by any con- 
trivance of their own, even though they had been 
able to carry thro' the whole buſineſs within them- 
ſelves; and thoſe who may have a mind to ſee what 
3 I have propoſed upon this head, may turn to the 27th, 
28th, 29, and 3oth chapters, where they will find 
| what I have written in ſeveral letters upon this occaſi- 
on, as well as ſome hints thereof in other parts of 
this treatiſe, | 
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THE 


TRADE and NAVIGATION 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 
CONSIDERED. 


C HAP. I. 
The State of the trade of the nation much the ſume from the 
time of William the Conqueror to the acceſſion of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. In her time plantations diſcovered; ſome ſettlements 
begun ; trade opened to Turkey, Muſcouy. &c. ManufaFtures 
improved and encouraged by King William. 


H E Engliſh nation remained much in the fame 
X ſtate, reſpecting trade and navigation, from 
the time of William the Conqueror to the acceſſion 
of Queen Elizabeth to the crown of England, which 
then conſiſted chiefly in tranſporting tin, lead, wool, 
ſome leather, iron, and other productions ſufficient to 
purchaſe what foreign commodities they wanted. 
King Edward the third was the firlt prince from 
the conquelt to his time, that we find took any no- 
tice of trade; for in the parliament held at Weſt- 
miaſter in 1338, the tranſportation of wool out of the 
kingdom was prohibited; and for the encouragement 
of foreign cloath-workers and other manufacturers to 


come and ſettle here, a great many privileges were 
| A | 
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granted, and an allowance from the king till they 


| were fixed in a competent way of living; and it was 
enacted, that no ſubject ſhould wear any foreign 


cloth for the future. From his reign to the acceſſion 


of Queen Elizabeth, we do not find any one prince, 
during that ſpace of time, had much regard for trade, 
except what was done by Henry the ſeventh, which 
Tooks rather like policy of ſtate for cruſhing Perkin 
Warbeck ; for tho' he removed the mart from Ant- 
werp to Calais, yet two years after the prohibition 
was taken off, and the trade was again opened to 
Antwerp, as formerly. About ten years after a law 
was made, prohibiting the importation of manufac- 
tures of ſilk wrought by itſelf, or mixed with any o- 
ther thread. This (lays the Lord Bacon) points at 


c a true principle, viz. Where foreign materials are 


c but ſuperfluities, foreign manufactures ſhould be pro- 
c hibited ; for that will either baniſh the W 
c or gain the manufacture. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, many and great ad- 
vantages were added to trade. In the year 1579, a 
Turkey company was eſtabliſned. The ſame year Sir 
Francis Drake returned to England, after three years 
voyage round the world, and many wonderful ad- 
ventures and diſcoveries. He arrived at Plymouth, 


bringing with him a vaſt quantity of gold and ſilver 


taken from the Spaniards. In her reign alſo a treaty 
was ſettled with the Duke of Muſcovy for a trade to 
Archangel, in which ſeyeral — were granted 
to the Engliſh nation. 


o N SIDE RE D. 3 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, and others alſo in her reign, 
diſcovered the plantations; and tho' the firſt planters 
met with almoſt inſuperable difficulties, and were of- 
ten forced to quit what they had already ſettled; yet 
the greatneſs of their ſouls ſurmounted all difficulties, 
and tho' often baffled in their attempts, they renew- 
ed them again with indefatigable zeal and induſtry, till 
at laſt tobacco and ſugar came to be planted, a great 
many ſhips built, and in a ſhort time not only ſup- 
plied ourſelves with ſugar and tobacco from America, 
but with very large quantities to ſend abroad, and ſup- 
plied the Baltick, Germany, Holland, Flanders, and 
France, with thoſe commodities, which brought in 
very great riches to us, and by degrees beat the Por · 
tugueſe out of the trade of thoſe parts of Europe. 
We do not find that her ſucceſſor King James the 
firſt concerned himſelf much in trade; yet in imitati- 
on of Henry the fourth of France, (who was wonder- 
ful aſſiduous in promoting all ſorts of manufactures, 
and among the reſt, that of planting Mulberry-trees, 
and raiſing filk,) made ſome eſſays towards ſuch a de- 
ſign here, and he and his courtiers ſeemed to be very 
fond of the undertaking, and letters were writ to Vir- 
ginia to promote that manufacture, Some ſmall pro- 
greſs was made there, and letters paſſed between the 
planters and gentlemen here; but as ſoon as they 
thought they had engaged the planters to begin upon 
it, inſtead of promoting it heartily, and ſending ſome 
able and ſkilful perſons to direct the undertaking,they 
A2 | 
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threw all upon the planters, and that noble deſign | 
eame to nothing; whereas that in France facceeded, 
to the immenſe profit of that kingdom. b 
King Charles the firſt had too many things upon 
his hands to concern himfelf with trade; as he was 
unacquainted therewith, he was eaſily impoſed on 
the conſequences of which make us labour under 
many inconveniences at this day; one of which was, 
his giving leave to the French to fiſh upon the banks 
of Newfoundland, to ſupply an Engliſh convent in 
France in time of lent. | | 
Cromwell and the Rump had ſome excellent noti- 
ons of trade; they ſettled the act of navigation, beat 
the Dutch, forced them to a treaty, in which they 
were to deliver up the iſland of Pellarone, and to pay 
large ſums for the violences exerciſed upon the Engliſh 
at Emboyna. But upon the reſtoration of King Charles 
the ſecond, the Dutch thought themſelves ſecure e- 
nough, and ſince have never made any ſatisfaction. 
They took Jamaica with vaſt expence, which has 
been repaid ſince with intereſt, The favour granted 
by King Charles the firſt to the French, to fiſh upon 
the banks of Newfoundland, by length of time, and 
afterwards by the eaſy temper of King Charles the fe- 
cond, pave them an opportunity of claiming a right 
to that part they had ſeized, It is faid King James the 
ſecond ſhew'd great uneafineſs upon that occaſion ; 
but nothing was done that we have heard of, in or- 
der to obtain ſatisfaction. The ſhort time he reigned, 
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CONSIDERED. 5 


d his other views for eſtabliſhing the popiſh religion, | 
id not give him time to do any thing for trade. 
Upon King William's coming to the crown, early 
Sopplication was made to him for feveral amendments 
in trade, and for eſtabliſhing a great many uſeful ma- 
nufacturies among us, which had been kept under by 
trance and others underſelling the manufactures made 
at home. He was very ready to hear all propoſals made 
upon that account, and gave his utmoſt countenance 
to all ſuch undertakings ; but by the fondneſs of the 
nation to French commodities, ſo much countenan« 
ced by King Charles and King James, it was a very 
dard matter to bring them into love with thoſe made 
at home. However, upon breaking out of the war 
JF with France, and prohibiting French commodities, 
FF encouragement was given for erecting ſeveral of thoſe 
SE | manufactures here, as the Luſtring, Alamode, and o- 
4 the King's royal tte, the excellent Queen Mary, 
cock no ſmall pains to eſtabliſh; for which article a- 
one, it is allowed France drew from us above four 
bundred thouſand pounds yearly, At the ſame time 
the manufacture of glaſs was eſtabliſhed, which before 
we uſed to have from France; and alſo that of hats 
and paper. The manufacture of linen was ſettled in 
| ſeveral parts of the kingdom, particularly in Somer. 
ſetſhire and Dorſetſhire, where they made extraordi- 
nary good linen in imitation of France; and which 


bo increas'd, that in a few years it was computed, in 


6 r Y 
a diſtrict of about ten miles ſquare, they made to the 


value of one hundred thouſand pounds yearly. But 
upon the peace with France, there were ſo many lin- 
nens run into the welt, that it put that manufacture ri 
under great diſcouragement. In his time alſo the ma- 
nufactures of copper and braſs were ſet on foot, which 
are brought to great perfection, and now in a great 
meaſure ſupply the nation with coppers, kettles, andi 
all forts of copper and braſs ware. The making of di 
ſail· cloth was begun and carried on to great perfeci- "3M 
on; alſo ſword blades, ſciſſars, and a great many toys ⁵ 
made of ſteel, which formerly we uſed to have from 
France; in the manufacturing of which, it is ſaid we 
now excell all other nations. The ſetting up of ſalt- 2 FX 
works, and improving of falt-ſprings and rock-falt, 4 
hath prov'd very beneficial here, and faves a very 
great - treaſure yearly, which we heretofore paid to 


France for ſalt, anda great many other things which! 
forbear to enumerate, 3 

Queen Anne's miniſtry, upon the treaty of Utrecht, 
too readily granted the French liberty to fiſh upon the 7 
very beſt fiſheries on the north coaſt of Newfound- 
land, and there to build ſtages to dry them. They al- 
ſo granted them Cape Breton, which is ſaid to be the 
very beſt ſpot in all thoſe ſeas for fishing. Thus we 
ſee the French, by their great penetration and know- 
ledge in the affairs of commerce, have gained from us 
a treaſure equal to a mine of gold. 

The nation in Queen Elizabeth's time being in its 


* 


EC GN. 
Wnfancy in trade, ſet out with great frugality, and ſa- 
ved money, and grew rich apace, and our merchants 
read themſelves over all Europe, Turkey, and Ame- 
rica, as well as India, and introduced our manufac- 
tures and products wherever they went. Their riches 
lencreaſing by this traffick, they not only had money 
enough to carry on their trade, but ſupplied foreign 
¶ Pyrinces, lent money upon bottomree,and upon commo- 
dities in all countries : the remittances from whence 
ſwelled the ballance of trage ſo much in our favour, 
Irhat though in King Charles the ſecond's time, thefolly 
Hof that reign encouraged the wearing the manufactures 
of France to that degree, that it is commonly allow- 


It- ed we paid them a ballance of trade we drove with 
lt, them, of at leaſt twelve or thirteen hundred thouſand 


id pounds yearly; notwithſtanding which, the profits of 
our commerce, and money abroad employed in trade, 
vas ſo very conſiderable, that filver and gold were 
plentier in England, both in his and King James's 


t, reigns, than any other neighbouring kingdom, which 
x MW occaſioned quantities to be coined here. 


. But upon the war with France, ſome gentlemen 
rather adviſed to borrow money at intereſt, than raiſe 
| neceſſary. ſupplies within the compaſs of the year, to 
carry on that juſt and neceſſary war, which had that 
evil conſequence, that not only our merchants who 
s had money at intereſt abroad, but even foreigners, 

brought in their money to put in our loans. At laſt 
dis brought a heavy load upon the nation; and 
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infleed of living in a percivonions and fgel.exan- 


ver, thoſe perſons that had placed their money in the || * 1 


funds, and could judge of their expences, fell into: 


more luxurious way of living, which very much en- 1 


9 N 


creaſed the conſumption of foreign commodities. 4al | 


A 


whereas formerly great quantities of bullion were ' 


brought into this nation by the ballance of our Raya ] 


eb  cankea 


as faſt as we imported any bullion from any bene Y 
the world, it was immediately ſent away again to pay | I | 
our debts. When ſilver was coined here, it common - 1 
ly was under ſtandard, and the goldſmiths did not gi. 


above 5 6. 1 d. f or J for pieces of eight, becauſe | 


they would have ſome profit upon coining. The | 
caſe is @ much altered now, that ſilver has been a 


ted to pay the ballance of our trade. This is ſo e 
vident a truth, that I believe it cannot be. denied; | 
yet ſo miſtaken are many people, that they cannot 


ſee the difference between having a vaſt treaſure of 


ſilver and gold in the kingdom, and the mint em. 


ployed in coining money, the only true token of .⁶ 


weaſure and niches, and having it carried away; but | 
they ſay money is a .commadity like other things, 


nation .dayly exports. This hath drawn me into the 
conſideration of our national benefit, that it may be | 
thoroughly weighed. I have thought the only method | 
to furgiſh gentlomen with proper conſidetstions, is 
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to give ſome account of the commodities the nations 


ve trade with take from us, and what we take from 


z P them, and to * my thoughts where 1 think the 


A I = 


Trade between England and Turkey. 
As Turkey is the outmoſt bounds of the Mediterra- 


nean, I ſhall begin our commerce with that "uw 


empire. 
The commodities they take from us, are chiefly 


TH broad-cloth, long-ells, tin, lead, and ſome iron; and 


the Engliſh merchants frequently buy up French and 
Liſbon ſugars, and tranſport ticker, as well as bul 
lion from Cadiz, 

But notwithſtanding, the Turkey trade is very uſe- 
ful, the goods we ſend being fully manufactured, and 
carried to them in our own ſhipping ; and the com- 
modities we take from them in returns, are alſo in 
our own navigation. 

The commodities we take from them are chiefly 
| raw, and very proper to carry on our home manufac- : 
tures, and employ our poor, as well as for re- exporta - 
tion. the great value is in raw-filk, we take beſides, 
Grogram-yarn, dying-ſtuffs of ſundry kinds, drugs, 
| ſoap, leather, cotton, and ſome fruit, oyl, etc. 

N. B. The Turkey ſilk is only fit for the ſhute of 
our fine damaſks, and other coloured filks, and for 
making ſilk ſtockings, galloons, and ſilver and gold 
lace; but not proper for the warp of any ſilk, not 
B 
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being fine enough, nor even enough for organzine, or 
double twiſted ſilk, that being all Italian; nor indeed 
even enough for the ſhute or woof of black luſtrings, : 
alamodes, or paduaſoys, the ſhute of that being alfo 
Italian. | 
.. 
Trade between England and Italy. 
Italy takes from us broad- cloth, long-ells, bays, 


druggets, callimancoes, camblets, and divers other ö 


ſtuffs; leather, tin, lead; great quantities of fiſh, as 
pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, Newfoundland codd, etc. 
pepper, and other eaſt India goods. | 
The commodities England takes from them, are 

raw, thrown and wrought ſilk, wine, oyl, ſoap, olives, | 
ſome dyers ware, anchovies, etc. | 

| Formerly we received a conſiderable ballance from | 
them; but the French now ſupplying them with very 
great quantities of woollen manufactures, and alſo ha- 


ving got part of the Newfoundland trade from us; and 
as we import great quantities of thrown and raw ſilk 8 
from thence, to carry on our manufactures, it is thought a 


the ballance now againſt us is conſiderable. 3 

The Italians have an excellent method af throwing J 
their ſilk by a water engine, which, with a few hands 
to attend it, will do more work than a hundred per- I 


ſons can do at throwing according to our method. 


indeed, fine Italian raw filk cannot be thrown to truth 
and good workmanſhip by any other method, the en- 
gine going ſo much truer than it can be wrought by 


CONSIDERED. Lo 
hand. we have been ſo unfortunate as never to have 
had any ſuch engine till of late; and there is but one 
compleat in the kingdom. 
| : HA Þ-:#&Y. 
Trade between England and Spain. 

Spain takes from us broad-cloth, druggets, calli- 
mancoes, bays, ſtuffs of divers kinds, leather, fiſh, 
tin, lead, corn, etc. 

The commodities England takes from them, are 
wine, oyl, fruit of divers kinds, wooll, indigo, co- 
chineal, and dying ſtuffs: the bulk of the commodi- 
ties we take from them, are the produce of their own 
country, viz. wine, oyl, and fruit; ſo that the Spaniards 
pay for our woollen, and all other products, at a very 
eaſy rate; and if it were not for the great conſumption 
of Spaniſh wines, fruits, and oyls, in England, their 
ſales of thoſe commodities would amount but to a 
trifle, having no nation for their cuſtomers but us, 
Holland, and a very ſmall matter to Flanders, Ham- 
bourgh, and the Baltick. | 

Tis ſuppoſed we take off at leaſt two thirds of 
the whole; ſo that although we are obliged to the Spa- 
niards for their cuſtom for our manufactures, they are 
no leſs obliged to us for taking off their products. 

Formerly we received a great ballance from them 
in bullion, but ſince the houſe of Bourbon has filled 
the Spaniſh Throne, and introduced French ſtuffs, and 
French faſhions, it is preſumed the ballance is but very 
{mall in our favour. 

B 2 
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Trade between England and Portugal. 

Portugal takes from us broad- cloth, druggets, 


bays, long-ells, callimancoes, and all other ſorts of 


ſtuffs, as well as tin, lead, leather, fiſh, corn, and 
other Engliſh commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of 
wine, oyl, ſalt, and fruit; by which means their 
ſpare lands ( fince they have the ſupplying us with 
wine) are greatly improved ; and though we may al- 
low a conſiderable ballance to be brought us, yet it is 
not ſo great as ſome imagine. 

The Portugueſe have much abated of their induſtry, 
ſince the finding out the gold and filver mines in the 
Brazils; and well they may, the working thoſe mines 
turning to better account than their planting ſugar 
and tobacco; the importing of which from our plan- 
tations, has beat thoſe of Portugal and Spain out of 
the northern parts of Europe, as a little encourage- 
ment and good regulation would do in the Mediter- 
ranean; and we have now a fair opportunity of enlar- 
ging our commerce, provided we make uſe of it. of 
which 1n its proper place. 

„„ 
Trade between England and France. 

France takes from England large quantities of to- 
bacco, horn-plates, tin, ſome lead, ſome flannens, and 
corn in time of ſcarcity. 

England takes from France, wine, brandy, innen, 
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= fine lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick lawns, to a 

W prodigious value. brocades, velvets, and many other 
rich ſilk manufactures, which are either run in upon 
ns, or come by way of Holland; the humour of ſome 
of our nobility and gentry being ſuch, that altho' we 
have thoſe manufactures made as good, if not better 
than the French, yet they are forced to be called by 
the name of French to make them fell. their linnens 


are run in upon us in very great quantities, as are 


cheir wine and brandy from Lands-End even to the 
= Downs. their brandies have been fold from 3 s. to 3 
. 6 d. per gallon, and their claret from 3s. to 4 8. 
dhe beſt, tho' the bare duty of the brandy is 68. 8 d. 
per gallon, and the duty of their wine 52 1. per tun, 

or 13 d. per quart. this muſt drain us of our gold 

and ſilver; for the ſmugglers carry nothing out but 

gold, ſilver, and wooll, to purchaſe thoſe commodi- 

ties with. it is a misfortune upon us, that our in- 
tereſt is not better conſidered-; we might be ſupplied 
with fine rum from our plantations, that would be 
more acceptable to our common people than French 
$ brandy, provided the importation was ſufficiently en- 
couraged ; then the nation would be ſupplied with 
that ſpirit at little or no charge; for it would not 
colt above 12 d. Sterling per gallon abroad ; and, in 
reality, it could not ſtand us in one fifth part of that: 
for it is ſhewn in the following diſcourſe, that four 
fifths of all that is gained in the plantations, comes 
| home to us, France, above all other nations, is the 
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the richeſt nation in Europe. they have model'd every 1 
thing ſo well, that they ſend out their ſilk and lin- 
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| worſt for England to trade with: it . mol 


e1 
things neceſſary for life, and wants very; little either Wh 
for luxury or convenience, ſome few materials excep- ch. 
ted to help tocarry on their manufactures; the chicf of 
which are wooll, and ſome dying ſtuffs. 
Henry the fourth eſtabliſhed their linnen manu- 8 
facture ſo, that they have not only enough to ſupply ve 
themſelves, but export mighty quantities. he alſo en. 
couraged the planting mulberry trees, and making of 4 * 
Gilk, which is now brought to ſo great perfection, tha i ta 
we are credibly informed, they make within themſelves 3 gr 
ſufficient quantities for carrying on all their manu; L th 
factures; and not only ſo, but they have exported þ F FI 
ſome of their thrown ſilk to be fold at Leghorn; fr 
which is ſaid. in all reſpects is as good as the belt 13 o& 
filk made in Italy; fo that what raw filk they have 14 1 
from abroad, is in returns for their woollens, and other A th 
"manufactures, which they ſend out again to Leghorn - ve 
for a market. they have laid down ſome of their bel: WM a 


lands for paſturage to mend the growth of their wool: | p- 


thoſe political and ſrugal meaſures muſt make them 


nen manufactures moſtly of their own product, and 


have the returns again in ſilver and gold. great part in- |, 
deed of their woollen manufacture is carried on with WF @ 


Spaniſh and Iriſh wooll. what they import from Ire- l V 
land might be prevented, if proper care was taken; 


but inſtead of that, there is a . of 19 d. farting 111 
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er ſtone laid upon all that comes to England: ſo that 
ne French buy theirs in Ireland near 20 per cent 
cheaper than we. 


H Af. un. 

1 Trade between England and Flanders. 

_— 3 Flanders takes from us ſerges, a few flannens, a 
3 very few ſtuffs, ſugar, tobacco, tin and lead. 

q England takes from them fine lace, fine cambricks 
and cambrick lawns, Flanders whited linnens, threads, 
IF tapes, incles, and divers other commodities to a very 
great value: but the Dutch having the command of 
: 1 the mouth of the Scheld, do thereby ſecure to them- 
IT ſelves in a great meaſure the paſſage of goods to and 
1 from Flanders through Holland; ſo that it is diffi- 
det cult to judge what the ballance we pay to them amounts 
WF to. but it is undoubtedly very conſiderable, we being 
bheir preateſt cuſtomers for thoſe commodities; and 
yet they prohibit our woollen cloths ; which, if freely 
ef admitted, 'tis thought would not amount to one fifth | 
part of what we take from them. 


CHAT 
Trade between England and Germany. 
Germany takes from England broad- cloth, drug- 
gets, long-ells, ſerges, and ſeveral forts of ſtuffs, to- 
bacco, ſugar, ginger, Faſt India goods, tin, lead, and 
ſeveral other commodities, the great conſumption of 
which is in the lower Germany. 
England takes from them prodigious quantities of 
linnen, linnen-yarn, kid ſkins, tin plates, and a great 
many other commodities, 
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According to the cuſtom-houſe accounts, the bal. 
lance was thought to be in our favour, when we were 
ſupplied by France with linnens ; but ſince the high 3 fro 
duty upon French linnens, the Emperor, and other 4 
princes of Germany, have gained that manufacture, 
which has greatly enriched them ; and yet, notwith 3 
ſtanding thoſe great advantages they have by importing 
their linnens upon us, ſome of them have 1 3 FE 
ſeveral ſorts of our woollen manufactures, and others 
have prohibited all ; which gives them a very grea 1 
ballance upon us. 3 
CGH AP. IX. | 
Trade between England, Norway and Denmark. ; 
Norway and Denmark take from England guineas, 4 
crown pieces, and bullion, a little tobacco, and a few +2 
coarſe woollens of ſmall value, 1 
England takes from Norway, ete. vaſt quantities 
of deal boards, timber, ſpars and iron. we pay them i 
a very great ballance, and their rebuilding great ſhips 
of burthen (deſtroyed in the war between them and 


| ell 
th 


ur 
| | et 
to 
he 
of 


Sweden) will again eſtabliſh them in the navigation ot 

and freight of their timber, and will greatly increaſe ce 

their ballance upon us. tl 

g. X. 1 

Trade between England and Sweden. g 

Sweden takes from England our gold, filver, and 0 
but a ſmall quantity of the manufactures and produc- 

tion of England, f 

England takes from Sweden near two thirds of f 
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the iron wrought up or conſumed in the kingdom, 
: copper, boards, plank, etc. the ballance they drew 
from us amounted before the late war with Denmark, 
to between two and three hundred thouſand pounds 
| yearly, beſides the freight of their own product, which 
ve paid them for likewiſe. 
1 CHAP. XI. 

Trade between England and Ruſſia. 
1 Ruſſia takes from England ſome coarſe cloth, long- 
1 ells, worſted ſtuffs, tin, lead, tobaceves; and a few 0- 
ther commodities, 
= Englandtakesfrom Ruſſia, hemp, flax, linnen-cloth, 
Y linnen-yarn, Ruſſia leather, tallow, furs, iron, pot-aſh, 
etc. toanimmenſe value. but having noother market 
to go to for hemp, where any great quantities may be 
had, they are paid bent own pony for what we take 


of them. 
n = C H AP. XII. 
8 3 Trade between England and Holland. 
d 3 Holland takes from England, broad-cloth, drug- 
b gets, long-ells, ſtuffs of a great many ſorts, leather, 
e 


corn, coals, and ſomething of almoſt every thing that 
this kingdom produces ; beſides all ſorts of India and 
Turkey re-exported goods, ſugars, tobacco, rice, 
ginger, pitch and tar, and ſundry other' commodities 
of the produce of our American plantations. 

England takes from Holland great quantities of 
fine Hollands linnen, threads, tapes and incles, whale 
fins, braſs battery, madder, argol, witha large number 

' 
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of other commodities, and toys, clapboard wainſcot, 
etc. but according to the cuſtom-houſe accounts, we 
over-ballance them in trade to a conſiderable value. 
according to this view of the trade with Holland, the 
ballance paid us is thrice as much as we receive from 
either Portugal or Spain. but when we conſider the 
great number of ſmuggling ſhips that are employed 
between this kingdom and Holland, and the ſupply we 
have from them of pepper, and all other ſorts of In- 
dia ſpice, with callicoes, muſlins, India ſilks, and ro- 
mals and other manufactures of India, coffee, tea, 
china ware, and very great quantities of Hollands and 
fine lace, cambricks, Dutch paduaſoys, velvets, and 
other wrought ſilks, it is apt to furniſh the thinking 
part of mankind with other notions. 

CHAP XIII. 

| Trade between England and Ireland. 

Ireland takes from England fine broad-cloth, rich 
ſilks, ribbons, gold and ſilver lace, manufactured iron 
and cutlery wares, pewter, great quantities of hops, 
coals, dying wares, tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt-India goods, 
raw ſilk, Hollands, and almoſt every thing they uſe, 
but coarſe linnens, coarſe woollens, and eatables. 

England takes from Ireland woollen-yarn, linnen- 
yarn, great quantities of wooll in the fleece, for 
carrying on our manufactures, and employing our 
poor, ſome tallow: but that which makes Ireland fo 
very profitable to England, is, that it is thought near 
one «third part of the rents of the whole belong to 
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| Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen that dwell here, be- 
ſides the very large ſums that are ſpent for the edu- 
cation of their youth, by the great number of nobili- 


ty and gentry that reſort to the Engliſh court, and 
thoſe who come to ſolicit for places and employments. 
there may be added to theſe the ſums of money that 
are paid to perſons that have places and penſions out 
of the Iriſh revenues, who reſide here; beſides they, 
upon their eſtabliſhment, maintain 10 or 12000 men, 
who are always ready upon any emergency. 

They have an extraordinary trade for their hides, 
tallow, beaf, butter, etc. to Holland, Flanders, France, 
Portugal and Spain, which enables them to make large 
remittances to keep their ballance with us. 

KAP. XIV. 
Trade between England and the Sugar Plantations. 

Our ſugar plantations take from England all ſorts 
of clothing, both linnen, ſilks, and woollen, wrought 
iron, braſs, copper; all forts of houſhold furniture, 
and a great part of their food. ſo that they are en- 
tirely dependant on us. | 

They ſend us ſugar, ginger, and ſeveral com- 
modities, enough for our own conſumption, and for- 
merly we re-exported as much as brought in ſeveral 
hundred thouſand pounds yearly. they ſend us all 
the bullion and gold they can meet with, but rarely 
carry out any. and doubtleſs would produce a great 
many other commodities, which we now have from 
India by way of Holland, as cinnamon, cloves, nut- 

| C 2 | - 
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megs, mace, coffee, etc. provided they were planted, 
and effectual care taken of them. 


CHAP. XV. 
Trade between England and the Tobacco Plantations. 


The tobacco plantations take from England 


their cloathing, honſhold goods, iron manufactures of 
all ſorts, ſaddles, bridles, braſs and copper wares ; and 
notwithſtanding their dwelling among the woods, 
they take their very turners wares, and almoſt every 
thing elſe that may be called the manufacture of Eng- 
land: ſo that indeed it is a very great number of 
people that are employed to provide a ſufficient ſupply 
of goods for them, 

England takes from them not only what tobacco 
we conſume at home, but very great quantities for 
re-exportation, which may properly be ſaid to be the 
ſureſt way of enriching this kingdom. 

| CH AY II. 

Trade between England and Carolina. 

Carolina lies in as happy a climate as any in the 
world, from 32 to 36 degrees of Northern latitude. 
the ſoil is generally fertile: the rice it produces is ſaid 
to be the beſt in the world; and no country affords 
better ſilk than has been brought from thence, though 
for want of ſufficient encouragement, the quantity 
imported is very ſmall. 'tis ſaid both bohea and green 
tea have been raiſed there extraordinary good of the 
kind. the olive tree grows wild, and thrives very 

well, and might ſoon be improved ſo far as to ſupply 
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us with large quantities of oyl. tis ſaid the fly, 
from whence the cocheneal is made, is found very 


commonly; and if care was taken, very great quanti- 
ties might be made. the indigo plant grows exceeding 
well; and *tis thought, if rightly improved, we might 
be ſupplied with both the aforeſaid commodities, not 


only to anſwer our home-conſumption, but with large 


quantities for re- exportation. the country has plenty 


of iron mine in it; and would produce excellent 
hemp and flax, if encouragement was given for raiſ- 


ing it. it lies as convenient as any of our colonies in 


America for carrying on the ſkin trade, and ſupplying 


| the Indian nations with Engliſh commodities. the 


rice trade, ſince it hath been made an enumerated 


= commodity, is under great diſcouragement; for it 


cannot be ſent directly to Portugal and Spain, as for- 
merly; and it will not bear the charge of bringing 
home and reſhipping, unleſs it be at the time when 
the crops in the Milaneſe and Egypt prove bad. 

The enumeration was obtained by a captain (a) 
of a ſhip employed by a company then trading to 
Carolina; for ſeveral ſhips going from England thi- 
ther, and purchaſing rice for Portugal, prevented the 
aforeſaid captain of a loading. upon his coming 
home, he poſſeſſed a member of (b) Parliament (who 
was very frequently employed to prepare bills) with 
an opinion, that carrying rice directly to Portugal was 
a prejudice to the trade of England, and privately got 
(a) Cole, (b) Mr. Lowndes, 
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a clauſe into an act (c) to make it an enumerated com- 
modity ; by which means he ſecured a freight to 
| himſelf. but the conſequence proved a vaſt loſs to the 
nation; and that trade is not ſuppoſed to be one 
third part of what it might have been by this time, 
now this could not have happened, if that gentleman 
who brought in that clauſe had underſtood the nature 
and circulation of trade, he would then have known 
that it is much more the intereſt of the Engliſh mer- 
chant to ſell his rice in Portugal, and have the money 
remitted thence, than it is to have it brought to Eng- 
land, afterwards ſhipped to Holland, Hamburgh, or 1 
Portugal; for the difference in the freight and charges 
is at leaſt 50 per cent. I 
N. B. as Carolina is like to become the property of 3 
the ctown, the rich grounds that lie under the 
Apulachean hills, and thro' Virgina, etc. are in- 
viting places for railing ſilk, hemp and flax, the air 
beingaccounted healthy and pure, and the country 
is large enough to canton out into diſtin& lots all 
the inhabitants we ſhall be capable of ſending, 
from whence they will have the convenience of 3 
ſending all their goods down by navigable rivers, ® 
which would alſo be a ſecurity to our frontiers againſt 
the incroachments of the French, who lie on the 
other ſide thoſe mountains. 


Cc) 3. 4. Q: A. att for continuing the duty on lou wints, 
coffee, tea, etc. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Trade between England and Penſilvania. 
Penfilvania within forty years has made wonder- 


ful improvements; they have built a large and regular 
city; they have cleared great tracts of land, and raiſed 
very great quantities of wheat and other proviſions; 
and they have, by way of Jamaica, beat out a very 


great trade for their corn and proviſions to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt- Indies; and if this trade be properly nurſed 


up, it may draw the Spaniſh coaſt very much to de- 
pend on us for a ſupply of flower, biſket, etc. which 


may be of great advantage to us. 
It is already attended with that good conſequence, 


that it hath ſupplied them with gold and ſilver, which 
is frequently brought home by our trading ſhips from 
thence, and has very much enlarged their demands 
upon - us for broad-cloth, kerſies, druggets, ſerges, 
ſtuffs, and manufactures of all ſorts. 


They ſupply the Sugar · Plantations with pipe and 
barrel ſtaves, and other lumber; with flower, bisket, 
pork, etc. but this is not ſufficient for their cloathing, 
and therefore are forced to make ſomething by their 
own labour and induſtry to anſwer that end. 

C HAP. XVIII. 


Trade between England, Neu- Jerſey, and New-York. 
The provinces of New- Jerſey and New-York pro- 


duce much the ſame with Penſilvania, and their traf- 


fick is much the ſame; we have what money they 
can raiſe to buy our manufactures for their clothing; 
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ging their ſhips, haberdaſhery, etc. to raiſe money to 


cloathing in England; and therefore what other ne- 


no money out, and not only ſupplys our plantations 


teeth, Guinea grain, etc. ſome of which are re- expor- 
ted. the ſupplying our plantations with negroes is f 


JJ | 
and what they further want, they are forced to manu | 
facture for themſelves, as the aforeſaid colonies do. 


C HA. XIX. 
Trade between England and Neu-England. 
New-England takes from us all ſorts of woollen 
manufactures, linnen, ſail- cloth and cordage for rig- 


pay for what they take of us, they are forced to viſit 
the Spaniſh coaſts, where they pick up any commo. 
dity they can trade for. they carry lumber and pro- 
viſions to the Sugar Plantations ; exchange provi- 
ſions for logwood with the logwood cutters at Cam- 
peachey. they ſend pipe and barrel ſtaves, and fiſh, to 
Spain, Portugal, and the Streights. they ſend pitch, 
tar, and turpentine, to England, with ſome ſkins: but 
all thoſe commodities fall very ſhort of purchaſing their 


ceſſaries they want, they are forced to manufacture 
for themſelves, as the afore- mentioned colonies. 
. 
Trade between England and Africa. | 
Our trade with Africa is very profitable to the na- 
tion in general: it has this advantage, that it carries 


with ſervants, but brings in a great deal of bullion 
for thoſe that are fold to the Spaniſh Welt-Indies, be- 
fide gold duſt, and other commodities, as redwood, 
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chat extraordinary advantage to us, that the planting 
7 ſugar and tobacco, and carrying on trade there, 
could not be ſupported without them; which Plan- 
E tations, as I have elſewhere obſerved, are the great 


len cauſes of the increaſe of the riches of the kingdom. 
g- there has been great ſtruggles by the African company 
o to engroſs that trade to themſelves; by which means 
iſit 


they would not only prevent the large proſits that are 
brought into the nation by the trade private adven- 
turers drive thither, but would alſo be one great means 


vi- of ruining our plantations ; for, as I have already ob- 
m. ſerved, our plantations are ſupported by the labour 
of ſlaves, and our profit either more or leſs, according 


to the numbers there employed ; and as the trade is 
| now drove on by private adventurers, they puſh it 
with all imaginable vigour ; and the planters haye 
not only very great numbers of ſlaves brought in, 
but they are alſo afforded them at moderate prices, 
but if this trade ſhould fall into the hands of the com- 
| pany, the management, I am afraid, would be as it 
has been in ſome other companies, carried on to the 
enriching particular perſons, who too often trade away 
the company's eſtates z whereas private traders put 
W& themſelves into all methods of frugality, induſtry, and 
good management; which indeed evidently appears 


e- by the trade the company drove, and what private 
d, WM adventurers have done: for the company at beſt, by 
what I apprehend, never traded for above five or ſix 
of IMF thouſand negroes yearly, whereas private adventurers 
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drawn to us by the induſtry of the Engliſh nation | 
dering, that trade is limited by charter, I ſhall only 1 4 


quantities of bullion thither, as well as ſome manu- 


vigation ; out of which we ſupply ourſelves with muſ - 
lins, callicoes, and other cotton cloaths, ſufficient for 


raw ſilk; and, it is ſuppoſed, ſell to foreigners as 


this kingdom, 


have traded for thirty thouſand or upwards: and if 
ever our trade ſhoutd come to be put under a com- 
pany, I ſhall take it for granted, that our improve- | 
ments in the plantations, which is carried on by the 
labour of negroes, would ſoon decline, - 
CHA?P, XXL. i 
Trade between England and Eaſt- India. ; 
As the greateſt empires, and the vaſteſt numbers 
of people are found in that part of the world called ; ; 
Aſia, I was ready to ſpend my thoughts upon the f 
notions ſome have of the advantages that might be 


in trading from one kingdom to another; but con- 
touch upon ſome particulars. we ſend very great 


factures of this kingdom, which purchaſe there, at 
very low prices, the products and manufactures of India 
and China, which are brought home in our own na- 


our own conſumption ; as alſo with coffee, tea, and 


many of the ſaid commodities as repay for all the 
bullion ſhipped out, and leave with us beſide a very 
conſiderable ballance upon that trade. | I 
Bengal raw ſilk is bought at very low prices there, F 
and is very uſeful in carrying on the manufactures of 1 
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= China ſilk is of excellent ſtaple, and comes at 

little above one third of the price of Italian Piedmont 
ik. the duty of Bengal raw ſilk being one third more, 
and China near three times as much as that of Italian, 
hinders our being ſupplied ſo fully as we ought, 
and is a great damage to the nation; for we pay the 
duke of Savoy all ready money for what we have 
from him, which as effectually drains us of our bullion, 
Jas the India or China trade does; with this aggrava- 
tion, that almoſt three pounds of China filk may be 


be | purchaſed for the money that one pound of Piedmont 
on ful colts us. 

. Altho' ſilver is not ſent out directly to Piedmont, 
ly 3 | as it is to India, yet in fact it is the ſame thing; for 
eat 3 ble ballance of ſome other trade is carried thither, 
u- which otherwiſe would be remitted to us. 


The ſilk of China will anſwer, in moſt reſpects, 
the uſe of Italian ſilk, provided we could be ſupplied 
| with the fine raw ſilk of which they make their da- 
maſks, ſattins, and other fine manufactures, which by 
the curioſity of thoſe ſilks, muſt come up to the good- 
neſs of Italian ſilk. 

The China ſilk that we — receive, is pur- 
chaſed at Canton, the neareſt port we trade to in Chi- 
na; but their fine ſilk is made in the provinces of 
Nankin and Chekiam, where their fine manufactures 
are carried on, and where prodigious quantities of 
raw ſilk are made, and the beſt in all China. we have 
never imported any of the ſuperſine here, but two or 
D 2 
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three ſhips have brought extraodinary good, the beſt 1 
of which, we are informed, was brought from Amoy; 
and doubtleſs, if encouragement was given for the im- 


portation of that fine ſilk, it might be thrown here, 
and our manufactures carried on at a ſmall expence 
to the nation: the countries of Chekiam and Nankin 
that produce it, are much to the northward of the 


places we now trade to, and near Chuſan, about ſive | 
or {ix hundred miles to the northward of Canton, an 
iſland in which we formerly had a factory, and were 


admitted to trade. 


That country is very cold in winter, and I have 


been informed, ſome of our woollen goods have fold 
very well there, eſpecially our callimancoes and long- 
ells. 1 | 
Beſides, the countries of Chekiamand Nankin are 
near the heart of the empire, where the greateſt trade 
is drove; and Nankin being the Metropolis of trade in 


that country, as London is in England, ſhe ſends | 


out her manufactures and merchandize to Canton, as 


we do to Briſtol, and other out-ports. but as Canton 


is the neareſt port, ſome captains and ſupercargoes 
raiſe objections againſt going further down the coaſt, 


alledging that it is a difficult pilotage, and in danger 
of loſing their paſſage back that year; that the Man- 
darins, and other officers, impoſe upon them, which 
makes it difficult to trade with them. but when private 
traders had liberty to go to China, they were of an- 
other opinion; they went to thoſe places where they 
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Would get moſt money; and the people of Chuſan 
where the merchants of Nankin as well as of Ham- 
and Nimpo, two other great trading cities, lodge 
great quantities of merchandize) would be as ready 
to cultivate a correſpondence with our captains and 
upercargoes, as the people of Canton are ; and it is 
oped we may find as much encouragement to trade 
oo thoſe parts, as we now do to Canton, their inte- 
3 Weſt being the ſame among them all. A trade of this 
nature cannot be immediately ſettled, good and prudent 
management and time muſt do that. ſome of our in- 
genious gentlemen have found, that ſeveral of our 
commodities, as well as our woollens, would do very 
Vell towards the heart of China; and to ſpeak freely, 
| : every lover of his country ought to have the advan- 
I tage thereof in view, as well as his own private gain. 
if this trade could be fixed, and any quantities vended 
3 in that vaſt country, and the fine filk above-menti- 
3 oned imported, it would exceedingly add to the 
profits we already receive by the Indian trade, and 
bring thoſe advantages with it, that may enable us 
8 to vye with any kingdoms in Europe in the ſilk manu- 
factures; for as cheapneſs and goodneſs always gives 
preference, ſilk ſo imported from China would an- 
© ſwer in both reſpects. and it is to be hoped, improve- 
ments of this kind would be readily undertaken by 
# the company, and be an acceptable ſervice to them, 
us well as to the nation in general. 
The licences given by the company to private 
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merchants, to carry on a coaſting trade in India, has up 
been of great advantage to this nation, and ſevera] 9 

merchants that tranſported themſelves thither, have 4 [i 
by that means been abled not only to pay debts here, 


but alſo put themſelves into a way of raiſing fortunes I 
for themſelves and families, 23 


CHA FT. . 
French faſhions pernicious to England. 


Scarcely any thing is more ſurprizing, than our 


fondneſs of French faſhions. Monſ. Colbert, that 


great and able miniſter, ſaw how much we were at- 


tached to them. it ſo far prevailed in the reign of King 1 


Charles the ſecond, that our faſhion-mongers were 


forced to go to France ſeveral times in the year to ſec 
what was fit for our court and quality to wear; which 
occaſioned the laying out of large ſums of money in 
the rich ſilk manufactures of that kingdom. 

As ſon as thoſe ſilks came over, our weavers got 
the faſhion, and made ſilks to the French patterns; 
but before they could diſpoſe of them, the French 
artfully invented other new faſhion'd filks, which pre- 
vented the ſale of thoſe made here, and diſcouraged 
the Engliſh manufacturers, by changing faſhions ſo of- 
ten upon them, that they could make very little of the 

ſilk manufactures here in that King's reign. 
DPDpon a debate concerning the improvement of 
trade and commerce in France, the King being preſent, 
a trade to the Eaſt-Indies was propoſed, as well as 
ſeveral other improvements. we are told Monſ. Col: 


th 
n 
n 
Ul 


to be made for himſelf ; and when put on, deſired his 


of increaſing the riches of the kingdom, was the find- 
ing out of manufactures for employing the poor, and 
ſetting the idle people to work. that as flax, ſilk, 


much as poſſible produce thoſe commodities in his 


moſt certain way of enriching his kingdom, and abun- 


| would wear nothing but what was the manufacture 
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CONSTIDERED. 31 
bert delivered his thoughts, that the moſt ſpeedy way 


and wooll, were the moſt conſiderable, he ſhould as 


own country: and as manufactures come to be made 
and worn in his court, the Engliſh nation would fall 
into the wearing of them alſo, which would be the 


dantly exceed all the advantages that could be expect- 
ed by an Indian trade. accordingly they were put to 
work. the French King himſelf, to ſet an example, 


of France ; ſo fond was he of promoting them, that 
even upon the death of his mother, when he was 
told they wanted Engliſh cloth for mourning, he po- 
ſitively forbad his court from wearing any other than 
the manufacture of France, immediately ordered a ſuit 


courtiers would come and ſee how well it fitted, and 
which of his ſubjects thought it not good enough for 
them; and 'tis ſaid took particular notice of thoſe who 
appeared earlieſt in cloth or ſtuff of their own manu- 
facturing. 

Upon the acceſſion of King William to the throne, 
the parliament of England made laws with great pe- 
nalties on ſuch as ſhould trade or deal in French ala- 
modes or luſtrings, in order to eſtabliſh that manufac- 
ture here. 


32 TA Anm 1 
The French King, on the other hand, gave at 1 
imaginable encouragement to his manufactures at 7 2 
ons, etc. and to the ſmugglers to carry on the trade, 
and run them into England. when a whole knot vn 
broke, he gave at one time, as we have been well of | 3 
| ſured, forty thouſand piſtoles to ſupply them with i 3 : 
new ſtock, and ſupport the carrying on that trade. q 1 
It being a difficult thing to give thoſe ſilks a pro- 
per luſtre, and the luſtring company having got a k-. 
fugee, a maſter at the buſineſs, the French being in 
formed of it, were never quiet till they had tempted 3 | 
him away into Switzerland; (for being a proteſtant 4 
he would not go into France) when they had hin 
there, he was ſoon put out of the way, and never heard BY 
of afterwards. 
Muſlins having obtained to be the — wear of 
Europe, and the Engliſh Eaſt-India company having 
the importation of the greateſt quantities of ſuperfine | 
muſlins, had not only the advantage of wearing what * 
was neceſſary for home conſumption, at a very ſmall Þ* tl 
expence, but exported large quantities to moſt of the 
countries of Europe. " 
The French nation was fond of wearing muſlins {Þ* © 
to an extaordinary degree, ſo that it became the ge - " 
neral faſhionin France. this occaſioned their laying © 
aſide gentings and cambricks of their own manufac- 
ture. in England there was hardly fucha thing worn 
then, except a little for pocket handkerchiefs. the Wn 
French King, who watched all opportunities for im- 
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1 CONSIDERED. . I" 
W proving the trade of his country, grew very uneaſy 
to ſee the wearing of muſlins prevail ſo much in 
his kingdom, and did all he could, by his own ex- 
W ample, and other methods, to encourage the conſump- 
af. tion of gentings, cambricks, etc. but he found the 


h z work fo difficult, that he was forced from time to time 
10 renew his edicts, | 
wy A 4 ſevere edict was ſet forth the gth of Auguſt 1709, 
Re- | another the 28th of April 1710, and another the 29th 
in- 3 of March 1712 ; but being too weak to effect the 
ted 3 | work, he ſet forth another the 11th of June 1714; in 
nt vpich the penalties in the former acts are enumerated, 
in and a great fine laid upon the wearer. one edict after 
rd another brought the people at laſt into the ny of 


cambricks, etc. 

By the time the peace was ſettled between Eng- 
land and France, an over-fond inclination in multi- 
ne tudes to ſee the French court carried them thither: 
they that were firſt maſters of French faſhions, thought 
they had found out a great ſecret, and turning them- 
ſelves as much as poſſible into Frenchmen in their 
modes and dreſs, they came home, and gave large ac- 
counts of what was worn at the French court; and a- 
e. : mong the reſt, that muſlins were out of faſhion, and 
g 3 cambricks altogether in wear; and as a demonſtration 
:- thereof, ſhewed their cambrick neck-cloths, ruffles, etc. 
n made for them in France. 

e The ſight of theſe French faſhions — won 
berfally upon the minds of numbers of our people, and 
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nothing wodld ſatisfy them but the ſame dreſs. tis | 

ſoon diffuſed itſelf over the nation; thus French fi- 1 
ſhions, after they bad been diſuſed during the war, b 
crept in, and muſlins, that coſt but a trifle in India, I 
brought home in our own navigation, (beſides a vaſt | 
quantity for re-exportation) were thruſt out of wearat | 3 
home, and diſcouraged by our example abroad ; and 1 


lawns and cambricks, that coſt from five to twenty 


ſhillings per yard, became our general wear, for no I F 


other reaſon but becauſe the French wore them. 
They have been improving the growth of Mul- 


berry trees, and increaſing the produce of their ſilk | 
ever ſince Henry the fourth's time; and in Lewis the | 
fourteenth's time, Monſ. Colbert continued the im- 
provement thereof with great ſucceſs, and made that 5 


extraordinary progreſs therein, that they now raiſe 
enough to carry on their manufactures with their own 
ſilk, as we do ours with our wooll; and though ſilk 
manufactures were heretofore chiefly the wear of 
women, they found it their intereſt to run into the 
making of filk garments for men alſo. in the ſummer 
their nobility and gentry wear filk grograms and 
paduaſoys for coats, waſtecoats, and breeches, and 
in the winter velvets ; doubtleſs being very ſenſible, 
whatever faſhions were invented in France, would 
ſoon be fallen into by the Engliſh nation. 

The French are very ſenſible of the aſcendancy 
they have over us in this reſpect. how few have we 
that gointo France, if they make any ſtay there, but 
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E eome dreſſed up in French ſtuffs and French airs : 
but if any of the French come here, the meaneſt of 
them ſcorn to take up any of our Engliſh faſhions. 


This is a molt ſubſtantial reafon, that we ſhould 
not expect foreign nations to ſend to us for new fa- 
ſhions, or faſhionable goods; the French, our com- 
petitors in trade, can tell them with pleaſure, the 
Engliſh have them all from France. it was certainly 
a maſter- piece in the French to keep this nation de- 
pendant on them for their faſhions ; how little ſoever 
ſome may think of this, it has drawn many thouſand 
pounds yearly into France, and leſſened our trade 
with foreign nations. 

Il might give many other inſtances to ſhew the 
many arts the French have uſed to gain a place with 


ES thoſe nations they trade withal ; and if they cannot 


effect it by one means, they are never at reſt till they 
can by another, 

It is very well known, the Spaniards always ha- 
ted the levity natural to the French, and therefore all 
their art and {kill could never induce them to quit 
their grave habits, cloaksof bays, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh garb, to put on French faſhions ; and as they 
could not draw them over to wear their ſtuffs and 
manufactures, we ſee the pains they took to place 
one of the houſe of Bourbon upon the Spaniſh throne, 
whoſe French courtiers have taken great pains to- 
change the affections of the Spaniards from their own 
dreſs, into that of the French. the ſame methods they 
E 2 
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take with the Indians, which lie on the back wh Our 
ſettlements, from the river Miſſiſippi to the river Ca. 
nada, and ſo down to Cape Breton. e 

As they made uſe of cardinal Portacarero to draw over 
the Spaniards to receive a king from France, the lefſer 
prieſts are placed among the Indians, to draw then 
over into amity and affection to them; they perſuade Y 
as many as poſſible to be of the French religion ; they 3 
oblige their people to marry with the Indians; and 
where they cannot draw them into French cuſ- | 
toms, they fall into theirs. they uſe all manner of | 
arts to expreſs their kindneſs to ſuch as come into 


their religion; and, in ſhort, they take all mea - 


fures to become one people. it is ſaid to be otherwiſe 
in our colonies, eſpecially New-England, etc. for we 
are told, after they have perſwaded ſome of them to 
embrace their religion, inſtead of winning ways to 
gain upon their affections, they often deride them for 
being Indians. if it be fact, as I am afraid it is, it is 
pity thoſe people were not better inſtructed; and if 
our people cannot come upto the engaging ways the 
French uſe, yet at leaſt that good manners were 
ſhewn to them. 
Er 
Propoſitions for better regulating and employing the poor. 

As I have mentioned ſeveral inconveniences and 
obſtructions to our trade and commerce, I ſhall now 
ſpeak of ſome methods to remedy the ſame, and ſhew 
wherein the manufactures, trade, and navigation of 
this „ may be enlarged. 


1 
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The firſt and greateſt will be, in finding effectual 
x ys for employing our poor, and putting all the hands 
to work, either at home or in the Plantations, who 


ver JF annot ſupport. themſelves : and as in the following 
fer diſcourſe ] have had in view the raiſing and producing 


areat plenty of materials in our Plantations for ſetting 
ade | the poor to work, the ſeveral employments ariſing 
from hemp, flax, ſilk, etc. will afford ſuch variety, 


ey = 

nd | chat there will be enough, not only for the robuſt and 
af | i firong, but for the weakly, and even for children; and 
of | i doubtleſs a good example and perſeverance in the 


rules of induſtry will change the very inclinations of 
thoſe idle vagrant perſons, who now run about the 
kingdom, and ſpend their time, and what money they 
can any way come at, upon their debauches. we ſee all 
vuiſe governments have and do follow this practice. the 
Dutch have brought their poor under ſuch regulations, 
that there is ſcarcely a beggar to be ſeen in the whole 
United Provinces; for that no other nation may under- 
work them, they take all imaginable care to keep 
all materials for manufactures as low as poſſible, and 
lay their taxes upon ſuch things as the people cannot 
ſubſiſt without, as eatables, firing, etc. very well 
knowing that hunger and cold will make people work 
to ſupply their neceſſities. Flanders and Hambourg 
paurſue the ſame meaſures for ſuppreſſing idleneſs and 
beggary. Queen Eliſabeth made good laws for re- 
ſtraining vagrants, ſturdy beggars, and all looſe, idle, 
diſorderly people, by erecting work-houſes in ſeveral | 
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indeed it is {aid the laws in force do not impower the 


maſters of work-honſes to adminiſter correction to 4 
ſuch as will not work, which it is hoped will now be 
reQified. nothwithſtanding this was not provided for, 
her wiſe miniſtry had conſidered the advantages that J | 
would accrue to the nation, by reforming the looſe | 

manners of the meaner people, and employing then | 3 , 
in ſuch profitable works and manufactures as would | 
enrich the kingdom, and render it conſiderable, by | 3 


enlarging our trade, and ſupplying foreign markets 


with our woollen goods, and other products of the na- 3 | 
tion; for the turning the practice of this ſort of people 
from idleneſs to labour, is alſo turning their mind; 13 | 


and inclinations from lewdneſs to virtue. 


It has been remarked by our clothiers and other 4 
manufacturers, that when corn has been cheap, they 14 
have had great difficulty to get their ſpinning, and 


other work done; for the poor could buy proviſion 
enough with two or three days wages to ſerve them a 
week, and would ſpend the reſt in idleneſs, drinking, 
etc. but when corn has been dear, they have been 
forced to ſtick all the week at it ; and the clothiers 
have had more work done with all the eaſe that could 
be defired, and the conſtant application to buſineſs had 
fixed their minds ſo much to it, that they have not 


only had money enough to purchaſe food, but alſo to 


provide themſelves with cloaths and other neceſſaries, 


whereby to live comfortably. ſome few other regulati- 


counties of thekingdom, to keep them to hard labour, 
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ns were added in the reign of King James the firſt, 
: well as in the reigns of King Charles the firſt and 
of -cond, and many good ones were added in the reigns 
= of King William and Queen Anne, for ſtrengthening 
ye former laws, and keeping the poor to their proper 
Wettlements, ſtrictly enjoining the juſtices of peace, 
| onſtables, and other officers, to put the ſeveral laws 
N 3 in execution, and for levying fundry fines to which they 
r — — 
ellent laws, great numbers of ſturdy beggars, looſe 
and vagrant perfons, infeſt the nation, but no place 
more than the city of London and parts adjacent. if 
any perſon is born with any defect or deformity, or 
LJ maimed by fire or any other caſualty, or by any 
inveterate diſtemper, which renders them miſerable 
odjects, their way is open to London, where they 
have free liberty of ſhewing their nauſeous ſights to 
1 terrify people, and force them to give money to get | 
rid of them; and thoſe vagrants have for many years 
1 paſt removed out of ſeveral parts of the three king- 
doms, and taken their ſtations in this metropolis, to 
4 | the interruption of converfation and buſineſs. this 
= muſt proceed from the very great neglect of the infe- 
d IF rior officers in and about this city, who ought to put 
d IE the laws in execution; for in thoſe places where ma- 
t 2 giſtrates take care to keep conſtables, and other officers, 
o do their duty, they have little or no trouble of this 
„ kind, eſpecially where there are work-houſes. | 
The magiſtrates of Briſtol have that city under 
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ſuch excellent regulation, that foreign beggars dat 
not appear; they are not troubled with obnoxiou; 
ſights, ſo common with us: their work-houſes ae 


terrible enough to them ; for as ſoon as any of then | 


are eſpied in the city, they are taken up and whipt: fo 
and where-ever work-houſes have been built, (if well I in 
directed) the pariſh rates have been much leſſened; | is 
and doubtleſs when the maſter of the work-houſe, and | t. 
others under him, come to be experienced in the ſe | ti 
veral employments the poor are put to, and perforn | 1c 
their duty with integrity, there will be little occaſion I m 
to waſte the pariſh money upon perſons that are able F tt 
to work; and even children would ſoon come to ſpin, C d 
| or do ſomething for a maintenance. the Quaker: tt 
0 work-houſe in the city of London is an example of E h 
il this kind; the poor orphans among them, as well a | v 
x the children of ſuch poor as are notable to ſubſiſt them, t 
| are put to their work-houſe, where they are taught to read r 
{| and write certain hours of the day, and at other times are b 
put to ſpin, or other employments; and it is found by | 1 
1 experience, that the children who can change their . * 
1 employments from their books to their ſpinning, etc. \ 
Wl are as well ſatisfied therewith, as if they had ſo much 1 
| ö time allowed them for play; and the emulation who \ 
i ſhall do moſt and beſt, ſeems to be as much regarded by 1 
ig them; and they have as great a deſire to excell one 
i another, as other children have at their moſt pleaſing 
| diverſions. and as the nation has found great advan- ( 
i tage by thoſe work-houſes which have been eſtabliſhed 
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by a& of parliament, it is a great pity that ſo pro- 
W fitable an inſtitution was not made general through the 
nation, that ſo there might be no pretence for any beg- 

gar to appear abroad. their example is very pernicious; 
for what they get by begging is confumed commonly 


in ale-houſes, gin-ſhops, etc. and one drunken beggar 
is an inducement to a great many to follow the ſame 
trade. nobody is more deſirous the poor ſhould be plen- 
tifully provided for than myſelf ; and if the preſent al- 
jowance is not ſufficient, it would be much better to aug- 
ment it, and bring them to live in a more regular way, 

chan to ſuffer thoſe ſtrollers to go about begging from 
door to door, ] have ſeen a little book writ by that wor- 
thy father of his country Sir Matthew Hale; wherein 
he lays down propoſitions for erecting work-houſes, 


| viz. that the juſtices at their quarter ſeſſions might diſ- 


tribute the pariſhes in their ſeveral counties into ſeve- 


| ral diviſions, in each of which there might be a work - 


houſe for the uſe of their reſpective diviſions, that is to 


ſay, two, three, four or five pariſnes toa work-houſe, 
according to the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the pariſhes 


wherein they are placed. there are ſeveral other good 


rules laid down by him for the government of ſuch 


= work-houſes, and for ſetting the poor to work, with 


methods for raiſing a ſtock for employing them, which 

might be improved to the very great advantage of the 

publick: however, where the people are in the greateſt 

diſtreſs, there is moſt occaſion to begin; and there is 

no place ſo immediately ſtands under a neceſſity of be- 
Þ 
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ing relieved from thoſe vagrants, as the city of London, 
and adjacent parts, as is before hinted. if the work- 


houſe in Biſhopſpate-ſtreet is not large enough for hold. y L 
ing and correcting all thoſe diſorderly perſons, it is 


pity but another work-houſe was added for the city, 
and that every large pariſh round the city was obli. 3 
ged to build one for receiving of their own poor, as | 
well as for correcting all thoſe ſtrollers. the difficulty | 
will be to find out a method for better putting the LL 


laws in execution. I muſt confeſs, I think, the error | 


is in depending upon Conſtables : they are men of Y 


buſineſs, and have families to ſupport ; none of them | 


take the office upon them but with regret; and if they 


can find. money, rather buy off than ſerve in their 
own perſons ; if they are forced to ſerve, when the | 
laws againſt vagrants ſhould be put in execution, the 


Conſtable is about his own buſineſs ; and, if poſſible, 
will not be found. I therefore think that the Conſtable | 
ſhould not be depended upon in this caſe, but that the | 
whole care ſhould be committed to the beadle of every 5 
ward, and their under-beadles, with an augmentation 
of their ſalaries, to make it worth their while to put the 
laws in execution againſt all ſuch looſe people : and, 
as I have obſerved, our tradeſmen commonly fine off 
if they tan, from ſerving Conſtable ; on the contrary, 
the place of beadle of a ward is a place of value, and 
very much ſolicited for, and men of good characters 


are recommended to it. the like ſtruggle is made in 
pariſhes upon choice of their beadle ; and if the beadle 
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of each pariſh had alſo a further allowance for keep- 
ing the pariſhes clear of beggars, in my opinion, it 
— would be the likelieſt way effectually to remedy the 

great diſorder we are now under. by the preſent laws, 
every perſon that takes up a vagrant is intituled to the 
ſum of two ſhillings, to be paid by the conſtable. 
now if the beadle was directed to pay the ſaid two 
ſhillings, inſtead of the conſtable, and the church- 
warden to repay him, and charge it in his pariſh ac- 
count, and the ſaid beadle to carry ſuch beggar, or 
other vagrant, to the work-houſe, there to be ſet to 
vuork, it would undoubtedly clear the ſtreets of ſuch va- 
grants: and the beadle ſnould be ſubjected to a penalty, 
if he did not exert his utmoſt endeavour to take up 
ſuch ſtrolling beggars, upon information given him 
of ſuch being ſeen in his ward, and even to be turned 
out of his place for continued neglects; and doubt- 
leſs every alderman in the city would encourage ſo ne- 
ceſſary a regulation, and ſee that his beadle does his 
duty, and keeps his ward clear of ſuch vagrants. but 
as to thoſe creatures that go about the ſtreets to ſhew 
their maimed limbs, nauſeous ſores, ſtump hands or 
feet, or any other deformity, I am of opinion, that 
they are by no means objects fit to go abroad; and 
conſidering the frights and pernicious impreſſions, 
which ſuch horrid fights have given to pregnant wo- 
men, (and ſometimes even to the disfiguring of infants 
in the womb) ſhould move all tender huſbands to deſire 
the redreſs of this enormity, and to look upon this as 

F 2 | 
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a charity fit to be provided for in the firſt place, by 
erecting an hoſpital on purpoſe for receiving and 
ſtrictly confining ſuch people from all parts of the na- 
tion, who wander about to extort money by expoſing 
thoſe diſmal fights ; and as it is probable that one 
large houſe would receive and ſupport all ſuch miſc- 
rable objects, ſome ſmall addition might be made to 
the pariſh rates, or ſome national collection orde- 


red to anſwer that charge, and all counterfeits (as there 


are many) of this kind deſerve to be tranſported. 

| Ar V. = 

Tnereaſe of the home conſumption of ſugar very great. re- expo. A 
tation ſunk to little or nothing. the remedy propoſed. 

We gained the ſugar trade from the Portugueſe, 
who ſupplied moſt part of Europe with their Brazil 
ſugars. according to Sir Joſiah Child's account, they 
commonly imported into Furope one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty thouſand cheſts annually, and 
ſold their whites from ſeven to eight pounds per hund- 
red ; but as the Engliſh plantations increaſed in ma- 
king ſugars, they brought the price of thoſe of the 


Brazils to fifty ſhillings or three pounds per hundred; 


and ſince that time we have beat them out of almoſt 
all that trade on this {ide the Streights-Mouth : but 
{till they have a conſiderable trade up the Levant, which 
is ſecured to them by being ſo much nearer thoſe mar- 
kets than we; and our Turkey merchants, as I am 
informed, buy conſiderable quantities of them, as well 
as of the French at Marſeilles, which they tranſport 
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o Turkey. but before we could beat the Brazil 
8 | gars out of thoſe parts of Europe, our planters of 
Barbadoes and other iſlands, were forced to {ell theirs 
> low as ſix, ſeven, or eight ſhillings per hundred; 
nd the low price the Engliſh ſold theirs at diſcoura- 
ping the Brazil planters from going on, and putting 
hem upon other methods of buſineſs, they happened 
oo find out their mines of gold, which have ſucceeded 
9 peyond expectation. the conſumption of ſugars in- 
creaſing, gave us an opportunity of raiſing ours exceed- 
Pogly. | x | 

2X This advance of ſugars encouraged the French to 


or- 
inlarge their plantations at Martinico, Guardalupa, 

e, etc. from whence France had not only a ſufficient ſup- 

il WE ply for their own conſumption, but brought a conſide - 

7 rable treaſure into that kingdom. 

e This ſucceſs put the French upon ſeizing part of 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola, which being very fertile, and 


g I proper for ſugar, inclined ſome planters to ſettle there; 
but wanting ſtocks to tranſport themſelves, and to ere& 
works, we are told the king paid for the paſſage of all 
BY ch as were willing to ſettle themſelves and families 
55 in thoſe colonies, with an allowance for proviſions 
and other neceſſaries for maintaining them a whole 
. | year after their arrival, beſides other large encourage- 

ments; which ſoon put them upon making ſuch quan- 
tities of ſugar, that they have of late years generally 
underſold us in the markets of Hambourgh, Holland, 
Flanders, etc. which, about thirty-five or forty years 
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ago, were chiefly ſupplied by us. if a view was to be 
taken of our importation then, and our home con- 3 
ſumption, 1 am informed that two thirds of what our 
_ plantations produced, was re-exported : but when the Þ# 
war began with France, our re-exportation very ſoon | 
decreaſed, and the prize-ſugars taken by the French 8 
from us, not only helped to fill the markets we uſed Þ* 
to ſupply, but greatly enriched them. 1 
As the declenſion of this trade is viſible, and tie © 
danger of loſing it too apparent, without ſome ſpeed! (| 
care, I am humbly of opinion, there can be no other 
way to retrieve it, but by enlarging our plantations, 
and not only vye with the French in foreign markets, 
but, if poſſible, to beat them out, as we formerly did 
the Portugueſe. | 
Our planters are ſo far from being concerned at the 
decay of our foreign trade, that they have complain- 
ed too many ſugars were made; and we may conclude, 
will make what intereſt they can with their governors 
and others, to prevent their making and ſettling any 
new plantations : if they can ſupply enough for home- 
conſumption at a great price, it anſwers their purpoſe. 
the iſland of Barbadoes is very much worn out, and 
does not afford the quantity of ſugars as heretofore ; 
and yet the planters live in great ſplendor, and at vaſt 
expence, while the French, under the remembrance of 
their poverty on their firſt ſettlement of Hiſpaniola, 
continue to live very frugally, and by their labour, in- 
duſtry, and fertility of their ſoil, are able to underſell us. 
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1 me only places we can think of where we may enlarge 
our ſugar-plantations, are Tobago, which is an extra- 


ordinary rich and fertile iſland, with an excellent 


| harbour, abounding with good water; and, we are 
told, ſome of the Bahama iſlands would produce very 


good ſugar, and very large tracts of land in Jamaica 
remain untouched, eſpecially on the North fide. but 
that which would enable us moſt effectually to retrieve 


2 our ſupplying the markets of Europe, would be the 
raiſing ſugar-plantations on the South part of Caro- 


lina, provided the climate be hot enough forit. 

We have made enquiry of a great many planters, 
whoare generally of opinion, that no country produces. 
ſugar where there are froſts; but on the contrary we 
are informed, that the province of Nankin in China 


produces excellent ſugars, tho? the country is ſo coldin 


winter, that it is ſaid the great rivers have been frozen 


= over, and that the province of Penſab or Lahore pro- 


duces the beſt ſugars in all India, as well as the beſt 

indigo in the world, which lies much about the ſame 

latitude with the ſouthermoſt parts of Carolina. 
There has been ſugars made upon the iſland of 


Madera, as well as in Old Spain, where alſo * are 


ſubject to froſts. 

If thoſe countries produce ſugars, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon why the ſouthermoſt part of Carolina ſhould not 
produce them likewiſe, eſpecially that fine tract of land 
bordering upon the river of Port-Royal, a country a- 
bounding with proviſions of all ſorts, where negroes 
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and ſervants may be maintained at a ſmall charge, | 8 
| lt is highly worth making the experiment, u y 
preſerve a trade that has brought ſo muchtreaſure in. 3 | ty 
to the kingdom: but this can never be done withou | w 
the aſſiſtance of the government; for if France gives 3 | of 
thoſe large bounties and encouragements to ſuch «| c 
plant their ſettlements, having vaſt tracts of unculti W 
vated land in Petit-Guavus, they will out- do any pri | li 
vate planters from this kingdom. Mi 
It is ſaid, before the war ten or twelve million; ! ar 
of pounds was as much as we ſpent at home annually; Þ p. 
but of late our conſumption hath been about ſixt; Þ = al 
millions of pounds, and our — ſcarcely 0 
one ſixth part of that. 3 m 
If the encreaſe of our luxury was equal-to this n d 
other things, the nation would be reduced to a miſe- N 


rable condition. formerly there were large quantities 
of indigo made at Jamaica, and very good; but the 
firſt. planters having grown rich, were negligent in 
planting it; and the French having ſent conſiderable 
numbers of poor people, at the charge of the crown, 
to Hiſpaniola, they ſoon fell upon that manufacture, 
and underſold our Jamaica planters ſo much, that 
they beat them out of the trade; ſo that what we now 
receive under the name of ſamaica indigo, is generally 
made by the French, as I am eredibly informed, and 
our plantations come to nothing, as well as thoſe f 1 
our cocoa nuts, a ꝑreat part of which we alſo have from 
the French. 
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The miniſters of France know very well, that 


WT when planters grow rich and opulent, they will na- 
XX turally be above their buſineſs ; and therefore that 
"8 wiſe nation hath taken care to ſupply the places 


of ſuch in their colonies, at the expence of the 


crovun, as I have already faid ; and if we have any 


regard for our plantations, we muſt enter into the 
like meaſures, and find out land for ſome poor in- 
duſtrious families, who will renew thoſe plantations, 
and raiſe enough of the two Jaſt commodities to ſup- 
ply our own conſumption. doubtleſs the places I have 


already mentioned would produce enough, if induſtri- 


ous poor people were ſent over to undertake it, and 
money lent them to purchaſe negroes, as the French 


1 do to theirs. 


N. B. For the better explanation of our importations of 
ſugar, and the decay of our re- exportations, I 
thought convenient to give here the imports and 

exports for the years 17 20, 1721, and 1722, that 
every body may ſee the vaſt quantity we conſume 
at home, and how our exportations are decreaſed; 
and I am informed the three preceding years, and 
three following, are not more advantageous to us 
than thoſe I have mentioned, 


| Home con- 

Import. Export. | ſumption. 

1720 703286 0 161121778 0 91] 581508 0 7 

1721 497540 2 21 | 66743 3 11 430796 3.59 

1722 616893 2 22| 83609 2 5 533284 © 17 
G 
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C H A p. XXV. 
Propoſals for enlarging our plantation trade, and making it more 
* profitable to England, by ſtrengthening the ad of navigatiqy, 
and obliging all ſhips that touch at Portugal, etc. to come 13 

Great- Britain, before they ſhall return to the plantations. 

I ſhall here obſerve a branch of trade which has 
not been ſufficiently taken notice of, I mean the trade 
drove between the plantations, Portugal, Spain, 
and the Streights. I would not be underſtood as if! 
deſigned to prevent the carrying of any ſort of goods 
they now carry from the Plantations to Portugal, 
etc. but on the contrary, I ſhould think it greatly to 
our advantage, that we were capable of ſupplying 
them with all the commodities and naval ſtores they 
have from the Baltick, which, by a proper regulation, 
might eaſily be done: and if pitch and tar were 
carried thither directly, it would anſwer better than 
having them brought home and allowing ten ſhillings 
per barrel bounty, in order for their being afterwards 
re-exported. the injury done to our trade now car- 
ried on, is, that they diſpoſe of cargoes from New- 
England, and frequently inveſt part of the produce 
in goods, which they meet with in thoſe places, as I- 
talian ſilks, French ſilks, ſtuffs, druggets, India ſilk, 
callico, French, Dutch, and Hambro' linnens, and 
the money that ſnould be brought to us, is laid out in 
foreign manufactures; and inſtead of coming to Old- 
England, they go back and winter there, and ſo by 
degrees become inhabitants, it is therefore abſolutely 
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7 neceſſary, that ſhips which trade between the Plan- 
8 tations and any part of Europe, ſhall be tied down 
by the ſtrongeſt penalties, not to return again to the 


Plantations without taking their clearings from ſome 
port of Great Britain: for if they are obliged to come 
hither before they return, they will bring the pro- 
duce of their cargoes with them, and of conſequence 
lay it out with us; and we ſhall find, when they are 


debarred returning back again to the Plantations, 


the fiſhery there will be carried on as formerly: for 
ſome of the old traders ſay, a long time after the firſt 
ſettling of New-England, it was cuſtomary for our 

ſhips to go thither and purchaſe a loading of fiſh of 
the New-Englandmen, who were then the fiſhermen 
only, and we the merchants and navipators. ſuch a 


W trade is now carried on between England, Newfound- 


land, and the Streights ; for a great many galleys go 
to Newfoundland, there purchaſe a loading of fiſh for 

the Streights, where they deliver their cargo, and 
take a loading for England, Holland, or the Baltick, 
etc, and fo return home. if this regulation was made, 
they would find it their intereſt to ſtick to their fiſh- 
ing and coaſting, which I am perſuaded would be 


more to their advantage, than their voyages to the 
| Streights ; for where people have buſineſs enough 


inavery few employments, it isthe ſureſt way to gain 
riches, | 
As the trade now ſtands, the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers freight our ſhips to tranſport their goods ; 
G 2 
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but if all ſhips were obliged to come home before they | 
return to the Plantations, the harbours of Portugal and 
Spain would be always filled with Engliſh ſhips, and 
would increaſe the dependance of the Dutch and 
Hamburghers for the freight of their goods, and exceed- 
ingly increaſe our navigation. it would alſo be 2 
very great advantage to us, to have our goods brought 
home upon eaſy freight from the Streights ; for if ſhips 
are obliged to come to England before they return, 
all the freight they make hither is clear profit. and ſend- 
ing goods thither may alſo be done with very great 
advantage to us, for then ſhips that go in ballaſt to 
the Plantations, fail by the mouths of the harbours of 
Portugal and Spain, and would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of taking a freight in their way, which may be 
done almoſt without loſs of time. | 

We are fallen into the method of making fine clayed 
ſugar in our Plantations, but are excluded from the 
advantage of having the Streights for a market, being 
firſt obliged to bring them home, which, with the 
charge of entring, landing, houſing, etc. amount to 
about twiceas much as the freight would be from our 
Plantations thither, 

Now in as much as the greateſt part of the ſhips that 
uſe the Barbadoes and Jamaica trades are large fri- 
gate-like ſhips, fit for the Streights trade ; if thoſe 


N. B. To remove the jealouſy of thoſe that ſay the Plan. 
| fations may run away with our trade, if the enumeration bt 
taken off, it is propoſed, that all ſhips that carry enumerated 
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1 ſugars were admitted to be carried directly into the 
Mediterranean, we might diſpoſe of large quantities 


in Spain, Leghorn, and other parts of Italy, Sicily, 
Venice, and even to Turkey, which would help to 


pay for the currants, raiſons, and other fruits we have 
from thence. A law was made ſome time ago for 
burning all the tobacco the merchant thought proper 


to throw upon the crown, at 1 7 per pound, the 


! vreaſon of which was, the planters had over-ſtock'd the 
market, and therefore this expedient was found out; 


but inſtead thereof, if the enumeration had been taken 
off, and our merchants had had liberty of ſending that 
tobacco which is called ſcrubs, and other ordinary 
ſorts directly to the Streights, the crown might have 
ſaved that money ; for doubtleſs a great deal might be 
ſold all along the coaſt of Spain, within the Streights, 
as well as Leghorn, coaſts of Italy and Africa, and 


= would beat out the Levant tobacco, ours being much 


more valued; but becauſe theirs is cheaper they now 
ſupply them ; for this round-about navigation, bring- 
ing home, landing and re-ſhipping, makes the freight 
of ours as dear again as it would be to carry it direct- 
ly to the Streights ; and to be ſure, double freight 
upon a commodity of ſo ſmall value, as effectually 
excludes us from the benefit of ſuch a trade, as it 
would exclude us from the benefit of our New-Eng- 


commodities from the Plantations to the Streights, &c. ſhall 
be Britiſh built, their ſails and rigging of Britiſh manufacture, 
aud three parts of the owners inhabitants of Great Britain. 
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land and Newfoundland fiſhery, if we were oblige al 
to bring our dryed fiſh firſt home, and afterwards re· e 
port it. it is very probable if ſugar, tobacco and rice, 
and other products of our Plantations were admitted BY 
to be carried directly to the Streights, we might diſ- 
poſe of as much of thoſe commodities there, as would 
bring us in ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds yearly; B# 
and I think this new improvement of trade will not 
interfere with the intereſt of any particular perſon, | 
As I am for taking the advantage of this ſhort 
freight, thereby to gain a new market for the produd: 
of our Plantations, I would not have the leaſt preju- 
dice done to our preſent navigation; and therefore be- 
cauſe we ſometimes ſend tobacco, etc. into the bay 
of Biſcay, every ſhip that comes on her voyage home- 
wards as far north as Cape Finiſtre, ſhall be obliged 
to land her goods in ſome port of Great Britain, and 
then re-export them from hence. 
And if our ſhips ſhould not readily meet with a 
freight from the Streights, etc. there are places which 
may be mentioned at a proper time, where ſalt makes 
of itſelf, and may be enlarged ſo as to load ſeveral 
hundred veſſels with ſalt in a year, which may be diſ- 
poſed of at Hambro', the Baltick, etc. and in time 
thoſe ſalt-works may bring a large revenue to the 
crown. this care is agreeable to the practice of Queen 
Elizabeth, who was the firſt crown'd head that gave 
effectual circulation and ſpirit to our commerce: ſhe 8 
knew the right way to enrich the nation, was to ſend 
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4 dut as many of our products and merchandize as 
ocable, and looked with a careful eye upon thoſe 
I ommodities which were imported for luxury. « and to 


ce, 

* Mut a ſtop to a wondrous exceſs in apparel about the 
cm year of her reign, which had ſpread itſelf all 
a over England; the Queen obſerving, that to main- 
7: MW: tain this exceſs, great quantities of money were carri- 


ed out of England to buy filks and other outlandiſh 
. wares, and that many of the nobility waſted their 
eſtates and run much into debt, ſhe, by proclamation, 


It: 

„ commanded all perſons to conform to a certain pre- 
„ ſcribed faſhion in apparel, and ſhe began the exam- 
. ple herſelf in her own court. we have had very little 


of this nature ſince her time, till this kingdom was 
bleſſed with our moſt gracious Queen Caroline, who 
+ hath given a moſt noble example for encouraging 
e wear of our own manufactures, and diſcouraging 
Z thoſe drains to the nation of foreign lace, ſilks, etc. 
and it is to be hoped her example will be imitated 
by our nobility and gentry ; and then we ſhall ſoon 
ſee the ballance of trade turn in our favour, and gold 
and ſilver brought into the nation to be coined, as in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


| CH A P. XVI. 
| PR of carrying timber from the Plantetions to Portu- 
gal, Spain, etc. a great encouragement to our navigation. 
The carrying timber from our Plantations to Portu- 
gal and Spain, hath been of very great advantageto this 
nation, and would have been much more, if all thoſe 


=_ * 21 „ 2 
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ſhips, upon their delivering there, had been obligel 
to come home for England, and take their clearing 
out from hence before they could proceed upon ther 
return to the ſaid Plantations. as the trade now ie 1 


good part of the produce is brought home to pay fo 


the woollens and other manufactures ſent to Ney. 
England, etc. but ſeveral perſons have let in notion, ti 
that if we ſell our timber and boards to the aforeſid lt 
places, it will deſtroy our woods in America, and par W# 
ticularly the royal navy may want maſts ; a moſt un. 
accountable notion! for I could never learn that vw 


ever imported five hundred trees in a year (a quant. 
ty not worth mentioning) out of a foreſt twelve cr 
_ fourteen hundred miles long, and three or four hun- 
dred miles broad. it is generally allowed by all per. 
ſons that know the Plantations, that the mol! 
proper places in the colonies for ſupplying the 
royal navy, are the provinces of Main, New Hamp- 
ſhire, and the Maſſachuſets in New-England. therefore 
to take all objegions out of the way, if thoſe three 
provinces were entirely appropriated to that uſe, the 
other parts of the colonies in America would ſuffici- 
ently ſupply not only Great Britain and Ireland, but 
even Portugal and Spain, with the ſame quantities 
that they now .uſe to the end of time, provided 
they will admit the young trees to grow. for it may 
be obſerved, the little quantity of land that is acceſ- 
_ fable in that mountainous rocky country of Norway, 
has ſupplied not only Great Britain and Ireland, 
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Spain, portugal, France and Flanders, with timber, 
dut even Holland itſelf with piles for their dykes, ſea 
walls, and foundations of houſes, which are thought 
to be more than are growing upon all the acceſſable 
1 ground of Norway. the greuteſt part of Europe is 


ſupplied with pipe, hogſhead and barrel ſtaves from 
Germany, and the Dutch with oak timber for build- 


9 ing their ſhips, and manufacturing into clapboard and 


wainſcot by their ſaw-mills, with which they not only 
ſupply this nation, but ſeveral other parts of Europe, 
and yet the Germans are ſo far from apprehending 
any danger of not being ſupplied with the increaſing 
growth of their oak timber, that they would eſteem it 


. 5 a particular happineſs to have their people employed 


in cutting it down, and hauling it to places of navi- 
oation. the foreſt of mount Libanus, which is but 


a ſmmall tract of land, the wooded part of it not ſo big 


as Yorkſhire, has ſupplyed amazing quantities of tim- 
ber. Solomon in his time employed a great number 
of hewers of wood for building the temple. the Tyri- 


| ans, Sidonians, and all that coaſt, were fupplyed with 
= timber from thence for their buildings and ſhipping; 


and hiſtory tells us, Alexander the Great was ſupplyed 
with timber from thence, for carrying on his bank 
from the main land to the iſland of Tyre; and all 
ſucceding ages have been conſtantly cutting down the 
timber, and yet, it is ſaid, there is as good there as 
ever, if thoſe places have furniſhed Europe and Aſia 
vith ſuch vaſt quantities for ſo many ages, and the 
H 
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timber cut down conſtantly ſupplyed with a growth | de 


of new, what may not be expected from ſo large 2] orf 

tract of ground, ſo well repleniſhed with trees and | be 
navigable rivers as our Plantations are? I give theſe | WM +1; 
| inſtances to obviate the miſtakes ſome gentlemen Þ po 
are under, who think our foreſts in America can be] 7 an 

hurt by cutting down-our timber, we 

Some have made it a doubt, whether it is prudent ¶ be 

in us to let Portugal, Spain, or the Streights, have th 

boards and timber from our Plantations; alledging, ; ſm 


that if they are ſupplyed, they may build merchant [F* 
men and ſhips of war, and may in time interrupt ou 
trade and navigation; forgetting, we mult ſuppoſe, 


that the Dutch will ſupply them with as much German na 
oak as they want, which is much better for ſhipping nu 
than our colonies produce. thi 


The Spaniards themſelves have great quantities of F of 
extraordinary oak, and fine large pine trees fit for 


maſts, eſpecially in Arragon and Catalonia, near the WW th 
Ebro and Segra ; but their indolent temper is ſuch, th 
that if they can purchaſe what they want with mo- WW op 
ney, they care not to ſtretch out a hand to help them- an 
ſelves ; and I ſhould be very ſorry that we ſhould {tir pl 
them up to a neceſſity of becoming induſtrious. | an 
The value of timber among ourſelves has given ca 
gentlemen that notion, becauſe it fetches a great or 
price in this iſland, it muſt conſequently be valuable m 
all over the world. but if they were in America, and ſh 


there beheld the great labour of the poor planters to 
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h clear the ground of the wood (and the vaſt numbers 


e af ; of fine timber trees that are hauled together and burnt) 
and | before it can be fit for any uſe, they would certainly 
el think it abundance of prudence to have it cut up into 
nen boards, and other uſes, and tranſport it to Portugal 
be and Spain, and the money remitted to England; for 


tere is no merchandize more profitable than timber, 
ent being the moſt bulky, and conſequently employing 
ve the greateſt numbers of ſhips and ſailors, with a very 
% ſmall part of the national ſtock, which is ſufficient to 

give it all imaginable encouragement. 
his merchandize is what has bred the king of Den 
mark ſo many ſailors, and enabled him to fit out a royal 
navy, and his ſubjects of Norway to build ſo great a 
number of bulky ſhips, by which they have enriched 
themſelves to a much greater degree than the farmers 
of the fertile country of Poland have done by their 
corn. if this timber trade has been ſo advantageous to 
them, why may it not be ſo to England? we have for 
the moſt part the ſame markets; we ſhall thereby have 
opportunities exceedingly to enlarge our navigation, 
and the wages of a ſailor very much exceed thoſe of a 
ploughman, labourer, or manufacturer; their food 
| andcloathing are from ourſelves, and if they ſhould 
carry a loading of timber from the Plantations to Spain 
or Portugal, and return to England, not only the 
merchant's profit, but the profit of the owners of the 
ſhip, and the ſailors wages, would all be brought home, 
and ſpent here, 
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: ;Þ have often conſider d the advantage a timber 
tradę ould be to us between the Plantations and the 
Stretghts.; and I cannot ſee but a thouſand acres of 
timber ground in America may be made more adyan- 
tageous to England than a thouſand acres of com 
land within our ſelves. we will ſuppoſe a thou- 
ſand acres of corn land may produce thirty crops of 
corn in fifty years; that every crop may yield in Hol. 
land, (being our moſt certain market for corn) four 
thouſand pounds for every year of the ſaid thirty 
years, which is one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, 5 
We will likewiſe ſuppoſe, that twenty acres of 
wood - land in America may afford timber enough to 
load four ſhips of ſix hundred tun each, and their car 
goes carried to Spain or Portugal, and there fold for 
nine hundred pounds each. theſe thirty ſix hundred 
pounds are all produced by the manufacture and labour 
of our own poor, and national ſtock in this ſhipping. 
theſe thouſand acres will take fifty years cutting, and 
fifty crops, at three thouſand ſix hundred pounds per 
crop, is one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds ; 
I think I have allowed double the quantity of land 
neceſfary to produce four ſhips loading of timber. it 
is very well known there is ſuch a propenſity in the 
land of America to run into wood, that when it has 
been tilled ſo long, that it would bear nothing, yet has, 
within the ſpace of thirty years, been loaded with a 
vaſt number of trees, many of them above a yard and 


a half in girt ſix foot from the ground. timber grows 


4 are at their full growth in fifty years. 
1 HA XXVEL 


Methods propoſed for making perſons condemned for tranſporta.. 


tion uſeful to the nation, and finding work in the Plantations 
for thoſe we cannot employ at home. 


= In the year 1716, there was a paper laid before the 
lords of trade for encouraging the raiſing of hemp, mak- 
ing of iron, pitch, tar, and other things, in our Plan- 
© tations; wherein mention was made of the difficulty of 
carrying over ſervants that were inclined to tranſport 

{ WE themſelves, ſoon after there was a law made, which 
» WE did mitigate the penalties of ancient laws, particularly 
| that of the firſt of James the firſt, to prevent the car- 


rying away the ſubjects of this kingdom into Popiſh 


monaſteries ; as well as ſeveral other laws, which were 
r then turned againſt the merchants and captains of ſhips 


that tranſported thoſe perſons into our colonies. the re- 


i dreſſing thoſe laws in part, hath been of great conye- 


x nience to the traders in our Plantations ; but {till part 
; of them remain, which prevents tranſporting ſervants, 


d and therefore great numbers that happen to be out of 
t employment,and have no poſſible way of recommend- 


ing themſelves to any ſervice, are forced to ſtarve, 


e 

$ or fall into the practice of picking pockets, thieving, 
1 or other wicked courſes, to ſupply their immediate ne- 
a cellities ; and by continuing this practice, run from 
d one evil to another, till at laſt they come under the 


there ſo very quick, that we are informed ſeveral ſorts 
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ſentence of felons, viz. tranſportation or the galloy;, 
now as there cannot be an act of greater charity or 
humanity, than to put thoſe people into a way of pet. 
ting bread for themſelves; if they were ſent into the 
colonies, and put upon raiſing and dreſſing hemp and 
flax, I am of opinion, they might not only find a mol! 
profitable employment, but alſo thoſe that are condem. 
ned for petty larceny, or any other crime leſs than 
the penalty of death, being ſent thither, might be ren. 
dered uſeful, 

Sir Joſiah Child fays, in his diſcourſe of the trade 
of the Plantations, that Virginia and Barbadoes 
e were firſt peopled by a ſort of looſe vagrant people, 
c vicious and deſtitute of means to live at home, and 
c employ themſelves about, or had ſo misbehaved 
c themſelves by whoring, thieving, or other debauche- 
c ries, that none would ſet them to work. thoſe (he 
« ſays) had it not been for our Plantations, muſt have 
come to be hany'd or ſtarv'd, or died untimely of 
c ſome miſerable diſeaſes, or ſold themſelves for foldi- 
ers, to have been knock'd on the head, or ſtarved in the 
c quarrels of our neighbours, as many thouſand brave 
« Engliſhmen were in the Low Countries; and yet 
«we ſee ſeveral of thoſe people behaved well, and ar- 
« rived to great eſtates, and help'd to enrich their mo- 
« thercountry.”andas an immenſe wealth hath accrued 
to us by the labour and induſtry of thoſe people that 
have ſettled in our colonies, ſo a mighty profit may 


be added by raiſing there, ſilk, hemp, flax, iron, pot- 
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aſh, etc. of which I have treated in this diſcourſe, 
France has, as is already related, ſent over great 
numbers of their vagrant people to their ſettlements 
on the Miſſiſippi, (upon the back of ours of Carolina, 
virginia, and Maryland) and down the river St. Law- 
i rence to Cape Breton, and alſo to Hiſpaniola, where 
they are put upon ſundry improvements. the numbers 
reported to be ſent thither are almoſt incredible; the 
king pays the charge of tranſporting them, and 
maintaining them a year after their arrival; ſkilful 
& perſons direct them in the ſeveral employments, and 
F get as many of them as they can married, and 
then the ingenious and induſtrious as ſoon as they are 
qualified to undertake any buſineſs, have their liber- 
& ty, and a quantity of land aſſigned them. this induſtry 
of the French has greatly increaſed their re-exportati- 
on of ſugar, and very much leſſened ours; and if once 
| they can bring their ſettlements to bear upon the 


back of ours, along that moſt fertile valley, which is 
. WW vatered with the river Overbachee, and the great river 
e Ohio, navigable for above 300 miles, even from the 
- WE fountain, we may expect they will gain great part of 
1 the tobacco trade alſo. now as the crown is at the 


charge of tranſporting the convicts, places might be 
appointed for all perſons to repair to, that cannot 


1 WH find methods of ſubſiſtance at home, in order to be 
t tranſported to the aforeſaid colonies. we know the 
y greateſt part of the convicts are bold, daring, debauch- 


d people; but many of them, when they are tranſ- 


64 TRADE : 
ported into the colonies, we are aſſured come to ſeyere : 
repentance for their paſt lives, and become very in. 
duſtrious ; if proviſion was made to allow each of 
them 100 acres or more of land free for ſome time, 
and afterwards to pay, by way of quit-rent, one hun- 
dred weight (being 112 pounds) of well dreſſed hemp 
or flax, for every 100 acres ſo granted them, the 
proſpect of having land of their own would induce 
them to continue their induſtry ; his majeſty would 
thereby receive ſufficient ſupplies of hemp and flu 
for the royal navy; a revenue that would far exceed 
any income that the government receives from any of 


our colonies ; and being under no difficulty to ſubſiſ, 
they would marry young, increaſe and multiply, and th 
ſupply themſelves with every thing they want from bi 
ns, but their food; by which means thoſe vaſt trads us 
of land now waſte, will be planted, and ſecured from ul 
the danger we apprehend of the French over-running a 
them, which was formerly taken notice of in a letter 
concerning Naval Stores, where mention is made of W 
their encroachments upon us in Nova Scotia; their de 
getting from us Cape Breton, and a right of fiſhery u- b 
pon Newfoundland; their ſeizing and ſettling part of Pe 
Hiſpaniola. they have built the forts of Mobile, Pen- pl 
facola, Halbamas, Cufatees, Prudhome, Creve-coeur, i 
La Salle, Deonville, Frontenac, Mont Real, and pe 
ſeveral others from the Miſſiſippi, and ſo down the be 
river St. Lawrence, upon the back of all our ſettle pe 
ol 


ments. if we nave any ſenſe of the value ofthat commo- 
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W ious tract of land, it ought to put us upon ſecuring to 
W ourſelves ſuch excellent colonies, which may, if pro- 
perly improved, bring this nation a very great trea - 
ſure; and at leaſt build ſome forts upon the Apula- 
chean mountains, to ſecure us the right of the mines 
contained in them, to protect the Indian and {kin trade, 
and to preſerve the navigation to ourſelves of thoſe 
great rivers which have their fountains in the faid 
hills, and empty themſelves thro' Carolina, Virginia, 
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Maryland, etc. into the Virginian ſea. the Dutch, while 
they had New-York, fortified it, built Fort Albany, 
of WE and ſome other fortifications ; and ſeeing the me- 
, WH thods the French take to fortify places ſo near us, and 
nd WE the care of other nations to ſecure their colonies a- 
broad, a great many people admire it has not ſtirred 
sus up to do the like. but I hope the time is drawing 
near, when thoſe colonies will be more valued, and 
no {WE 2 greater care taken to improve and preſerve them. 
ter To thoſe convicts, vagrants, and uſeleſs people, 
of WW we may add the labour of negroes or ſlaves, which 
eit doubtleſs would bring greater incomes to this kingdom 
v. by their employment, than the mines of Mexico and 
of WW Peru bring to Spain, according to the numbers ſo em- 
n- ployed. ; 2 8 

ur, It may be objected here, that the raiſing hemp, flax, 
nd pot-aſh, ſilk, etc. are troubleſome undertakings ; that 
he beſide, concerns of this nature will require ſome ex- 
e- pence to ſupport them, and that it is difficult to find 
0- out perſons proper to direct ſuch affairs, and will re- 


1 
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quire great length of time to put every thing under its 
proper order and oeconomy. it is anſwered, there 
never was any new undertaking or colony ſettled, 
but required ſome thought and expence to put them 
in good order, and without, common improvements 
cannot be carried on. but it is almoſt impoſſible to find 
out five ſuch neceſſary articles as hemp, flax, ſilk, 
iron, and pot-aſh, for carrying on the manufaQures of 
this kingdom, that can be done with ſo little trouble, 
which is very well known by every body that have 
been employed therein. after King Henry the fourth 
of France had ended thecivil wars, he, the better to 
increaſe his revenue, eſtabliſhed all forts of manufac- 
tures, which, according to Puffendorff and others, 
drew great riches into that kingdom. that great prince 
knew very well the way to enable his people to pay 
their taxes, was firſt to enrich them; that as he 
propoſed the eſtabliſhing of all manner of manufac- 
tures, he muſt bring people from other countries per- 
fectly well {killed in carrying them on. I have ſpoke 
with ſome refugees that came from Brittany upon the 
perſecution in France, who were the deſcendants of 
thoſe very people that he had brought out of Holland 
and Flanders, who firſt eſtabliſhed the linnen manu- 
facture there: the ſaid prince ſpared no coſt to effet 
it; he gave them very large encouragement ; he was 
at the charge of tranſporting flax and hempſeed from 
other countries, which was given to ſuch perſons as 
would ſow it. King William was equally apprehenſive 
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that manufactures, and employing the poor, was the 
way to gain riches : he knew very well the happy 
circumſtances of thoſe princes, whoſe ſubjects had 
riches enough to ſupply their prince with money to 
defend their rights and properties ; and as his whole 
life ſeem'd to be devoted for the preſervation of the 
liberties of mankind, where it was in his power, he 
put all opportunities into their hands of getting riches 
to defend their rights : he promoted the eſtabliſhing 
a linnen manufacture in Ireland, in the beginning of 


L his reign, and ſent thither French refugees ſkilled in 


carrying it on, and the parliament of Ireland have 
followed the example of that great prince : they have, 
at a very large expence, imported flax and hempſeed 
from the Eaſt country, and gave it to ſuch as would 
ſow it : they have alſo given further encouragement 
to men ſkilled in the linnen manufacture, to direct 
the people in the beſt methods of carrying it on; and 
if ever the raiſing hemp and flax, and other manufac- 
tures that I have here treated on, come to perfection 
in our Plantations, we muſt act as France, Ireland, 
and other nations have done upon the like occaſion; 


and not only ſend theſe people ſeed, ſuch as vill ſuit 


their elimate, either from Italy, Egypt, or the Eaſt 
country; but men well ſkilled, as is already obſerved, 
muſt be ſent over to direct them. as private families 
are willing to advance ſums of money to receive 
them again after ſome time, with a bountiful increaſe, 
our great family the nation, I hope will, as one uni- 
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ted body, be ready to advance money, where there 
is ſo promiting a view of intereſt. France could net 
have enjoyed the advantages of the ſilk and linnen 
manufactures, which now entail to them ſo great a part 
of the trade, and gold and ſilver of the Spaniſh Welt. 
Indies, if Henry the fourth had not laid the founds- 
tion of them. we know whoever plants a vineyard 
muſt be at ſome charge and care to bring things into 
good order, and wait ſome time before he can drink 
of the wine; ſo mult all governments before they can 
receive profit from any new undertakings. the charge 
that France was at to get Joſes van Robee out af 
Holland ; the giving him what encouragement he 
delired, and free exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 
for himſelf, and all he ſhould bring with him, ſhew, 
that Lewis XIV. knew ſuch jewels, as eſtabliſhing of 
manufactures in his kingdom, could not be too dear 
bought; and as I have mentioned the Czar of Muſco- 


vy, and his great undertakings and penetration in 


trade, I think it neceſlary here to mention them again, 
he hath taken ſteps beyond any monarch mentioned in 
hiſtory ; others have given great prizes to get {kilful 
workmen into their country, in which he has been 
as forward as any of them ; but beyond all this, he 
has not only travelled over Europe himſelf, and 
wrought like a mechanick to gain experience, but ſent 
young men, his natural born ſubjects, into ſeveral 
parts of Europe, and bound them apprentices, and 
gave largeſums of money to have them inſtructed in 
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the knowledge of manufactures; ſome of which were 
. placed i in London, to learn the art of ſhip- building, 
vWwatch-making, etc. ſome in our inland towns, as 
Birmingham, Sheffield, etc. to learn the art of work- 
ing in iron; and other parts, to learn the woollen 
manufacture. here we have nothing to do, but to put 
our people upon eaſy and familiar employments, ſoon 
vunderſtood by almoſt every body; for the trouble of 
directing and repulating ſuch a number of people as 
= we have now mentioned, cannot be greater than the 
niſing of ſoldiers, or putting officers into the cuſtoms 


x 
or exciſe, which we ſee are become familiar and eaſy 
e i | to thoſe that are inſtructed in them. an officer will go to 
n WE any part of the kingdom where he thinks he can make 
„ 8 up his company or regiment; and great numbers of 
f We ingenious men, who are deſtitute of employment, think 
Ic no pains too great, nor ſtudy too tedious, to ſit them- 
- WE {elves for the meaneſt place in the cuſtoms or exciſe ; 
n WE and no doubt, if enquiry was made after ſkilful and 
h induſtrious men to direct and inſtruct people in the 
n aforeſaid employments, we ſhould find men well qua- 
| lified for the work, would offer themſelves. ' 

n c H A P. XXVIII. 

c Reaſons why the demand for our woollen manufaftures do not 
i F encreaſe. people and buildings encreaſed. neceſſity of encreaſ- 
t ing manufatturies to employ them. eſtabliſhing the linnen in 
1 the north, as profitable as the woollen in the South. advan- 


tage of bringing pig iron, &c. from our colonies. methods 
l WR Propoſed for enriching ourſelves and them. 


1 It is ſuppoſed that Egypt, the Tyrians and coaſt 
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of Syria, were the firſt that entred upon the linnen a 
woollen manufacturies; and as wars and perſecution 
aroſe, ſome of them ſhifted from place to place, and » Wl 
laſt carried thoſe manufacturies among the Flemming; 4 
who raiſed flax and hemp of their own, and have cx. WW 
ried the linnen to the higheſt perfection of any placein 
Europe, and alſo made various and great improvement : | 


in the woollen. theſe two manufacturies drew mult. 
tudes of people to ſettle in the 17 provinces, which 
made them abound with thoſe numbers of cities, towns, 
and villages, ſurpaſſing any place upon the globe of the 
like compaſs of ground; and England having the gre. 
teſt quantity of the beſt ſort of wooll, they purchaſe 
that from us, and vaſt quantities were exported to Flan- 
ders. 

Edward the third ſaw the advantage of the woollen 
manufactury, and made a very fair puſh for having i 
removed hither, and took proper meaſures for eſt 
bliſhing it here, as is before mentioned, but for want 
of the like care in his ſacceſſors, it did not take root 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. in her time that 
manufactury was fo effectually eftabliſhed, that : 
mighty progreſs was made therein, and increaſed 6 
conſiderably, that they gained the reputation of being 


the beſt in Europe, and a market was opened for them 


not only into Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, but 
into Ruſſia, the Baltick, etc. and carried by way of 
Archangel into Perfia, and alfo a trade ſettled into 
Turkey. 


England carried on her trade in the woollen manu- 


naaury a conſiderable time, and the reſt of Europe 
carried on the linnen and other manufactures, and 
L exchanged them with us for our woollens. but the 
ES French endeavouring to inlarge the trade and manu- 
z facturies of that kingdom, found out ſeveral ways to 
prevent the importation of our woollens into France, 
by cauſing them to be thrown into water, and then 
o be ſhrunk and new dreſſed, before they were ad- 
WE mitted to be ſold ; thoſe vexatious ways, together 
W vith the high duties impoſed upon them, ſoon tired out 
che Engliſh merchant, and amounted to a prohibition. 


Thoſe proceedings gave ſpirit to Sweden and ſe- 


veral German princes to follow the example of France; 
L they were alſo willing to try whether they could not 
© lay the Engliſh woollen manufactures under ſuch pro- 
@ bibitions and difficulties, as to exclude the wearing 
hem in their reſpective dominions ; how far they | 
have ſuceeded is too well known. | 


We may judge what part France has i from 


| us, by examining into the mighty demand there was 
for our woollen goods when France was viſited with 
| the plague, and were ſtopt from ſupplying foreign 


markets: the demand for our woollen goods increaſed 


| to ſo great a degree, that the like has not happened 
| for many years; but as ſoon as that country was freed 


from the plague, they again ſupplied thoſe markets 


as formerly, and the demand for ours gradually funk, 


Now as we have greatly increaſed in our buildings 
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and inhabitants within theſe forty years, and have ſo 
many competitors in the, woollen manufactury, and 
France, etc. has gained fo great a part from us, and 
ſo many places endeavour to keep out our woollen 
manufactures, and ſtill continue to import their lin. 
nen, hemp, flax, iron, pot-aſh, timber, etc. upon us, 
which draws a very great treaſure annually out of thi 
kingdom; ſome methods muſt be found out for ef 
bliſhing other manufacturies for employing our poor, 
otherwiſe our preſent riches will decreaſe, our lands 
ſink in value, and our manufacturers be forced to go 
into other countries to find employment ; and if they 
ſhould, J am afraid the misfortune would be ſevere. 
ly felt: but this may be prevented; for if we vill ex- 
amine into the conveniences we have for carrying on 
the greateſt and moſt profitable manufacturies, we ſhall 
find, that by a right regulation of the improvements 
that may be made, eſpecially by modelling the affair: 
of the colonies, we may equal, if not exceed, any na- 
tion in Europe, in raiſing materials for carrying on 
the linnen and filk manufacturies, either of which 1! 
thought to be as conſiderable in the world as the 
woollen, and no way inferior to it in the 1 o& 
profit. 

The making and ſupplying ourſelves with pig 
and bar iron from the colonies, is alſo very material, 
ſince foreigners draw between two and three hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum from us for that commer 

dity, and all to a trifle in ready money. 
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Sometime indeed there is a mighty enquiry into 

trade, and perſons are called upon to give their 
thoughts, but commonly thoſe enquiries dye. 


In the year 1716, a memorial was drawn up at the 


deſire of the lords of trade and plantations, wherein 


B] ſeveral improvements were propoſed for raiſing naval 


ſtores, among the reſt, iron was one. their lordſhips 


| were told, that pig and bar iron being undertakings 


that could not be begun nor carried on without great 


| expence, thoſe perſons that attended were put in ex- 


pectation that they ſhould have ample encouragement, 
which engaged them to make a beginning, and ſome 


works were erected there at a very great charge to the 


undertakers. they have ſeveral times ſince applied for 


having the ſmall duty on pig iron taken off, but even 


that has not been done, and bar iron ſtill continues to 
pay the duty as foreign iron, tho? what is made in the 
Plantations is and muſt be made by men of eſtates in 
this kingdom, and the profits accruing to our mother 
country almoſt the ſame as if the iron mine was 
dug out of the earth here, and made into bars; 
what this proceeds from is a myſtery, ſeeing we are 
obliged to bring in between two and three hundred 
thouſand pounds worth of iron annually from foreign 
nations; and if the making of iron was encouraged in 
the Plantations, we might ſupply all the coaſt of A- 
frica, both within and without the Mediterranean, as 
well as Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and even the Eaſt 
Indies, it being a merchandize that can be exported 
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at a ſmalt expence, becauſe it ſerves as ballaſt every 
where; and in the circulation of trade, what it is ſo} 
for abroad, would be remitted home, and add as mnch 
certain riches to the nation, as if they were dug out 
of a ſilver mine in our Plantations, and ſent us home 
directly. it is ſtrange that this great charge to the na- 
tion ſhould not be thought of, and encouragement gi. 
ven to the ſubjects of this kingdom, to ſet up iron 
works in the Plantations, and there employ the nati- 


onal ſtock, rather than let foreigners run away with 


ſo great a ſum, I would farther obſerve, we allow the 
exportation of our coals to Holland, Flanders, France, 
etc. at 3s. but what is brought to London, if I mil- 
take not, pays near 10 s. per chaldron duty; fo that 
the - Hollanders, and Flemmings, etc. under - work 
London, where the moſt and fineſt ſteel and iron 
goods of the kingdom are made. 
All other parts of the kingdom, where coals are 
water - borne, pay 5 s. per chaldron, which forces us to 
pay a great land carriage upon foreign iron into the 
inland parts of the country, to be wrought up with coals 
where they pay no duty. it muſt no doubt be a vaſt 
pleaſure to thoſe nations to ſee the advantage they 
make of our negligence ; for the Muſcovites have 
lately erected iron works in Siberia, and the Danes 
have increaſed theirs in Norway, which is an addition 
to what the Swedes formerly have ſupplied us with; 
and each of them ſtrive which ſhall gain the Engliſh 
market, the moſt conſiderable in Europe for the yalt 


PIER 


| CONSIDERED. 7% 
: | confumption of iron ; and whereas the iron works 


which were erected by the directions of the late Czar 
IS were in Siberia, we are informed they have found ſe- 


veral mines in Moſcow, much nearer navigation; and 


if they could find a market, it is probable they alone 


: | would very ſpeedily be capable of making as much 
iron as is uſed in England, Holland, Germany, etc. 
for as the late Czar of Muſcovy had travelled over Eu- 


rope to find out the ſecrets by which England and 


Holland gained their riches, and finding it was by the 
& labour of their poor employed in manufactures, and 
= exporting them to other countries, he frequently ſaid 
be would be the richeſt prince in Europe; for as he 


had the greateſt number of people, he would find out 


methods for employing them: and ſince his deceaſe 


the miniſtry of the young Czar have followed his ex- 
ample, by putting the people upon all the employments 


they can think of, that thereby they may drain thoſe 


nations of their treaſure who do not make proper in- 


ſpection into their commerce. 
And it is to be feared this induſtry and ett 


of theirs will cauſe ſuch vaſt quantities to be thrown 


into this kingdom at ſuch very low prices, that will 
endanger the putting down all our forges, and conſe- 
quently ſink the value of our wood-lands, if ſome care 
is not taken to prevent it, 

Now if encouragement was given for making pig 
iron in our Plantations, that we might be certain of a 
ſopply, then all the places in this kingdom where 
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there is water enough, and a ſufficient quantity cf 
wood, might have forges erected upon them; and 
where furnaces would not anſwer ſo well as forges, 
they might be converted to that uſe alſo. this would 
be a general benefit to the nation, and keep up al 
the wood-lands in the kingdom to their full value, 

But before I proceed to ſhew the great advantage 
| thoſe additional materials would be to carry on the 
aforeſaid manufacturies, I think proper to take notice 
of an objection made by ſome gentlemen, which is, 
that if we encourage the Plantgtions, they will grow 
rich and ſet up for themſelves, 7. caſt off the Engliſh 
government. 

I have conſidered thoſe objetiicns abundance of 
times, the oftner I think of them, the leſs ground] 
ſee for ſuch doubts and jealouſies; for, 

1ſt, If we conſider the fituation of our colonies, 
which ſtretch along the coaſt for twelve or fourteen 
hundred miles, and are ſeparated from one another 
with great rivers, a very little care to guard thoſe pz! 
ſages, would make it impracticable for people the molt 
deſperately inclined, to get into one body. 

2dly, As the ſubſtance of the colonies is the ſup- 
plying our Sugar Plantations with flower , biſket, 
pipe-ſtaves, fiſh, and other proviſions, prohibiting 
them that commerce would be their utter ruin, it being 
ſuppoſed that not leſs than eight hundred veſſels be- 
longing to the province of New-England, are * 
ed in that coaſting and fiſhing trade. 
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2  CONSIDETED T7 
: zaͤly, It is to be conſidered, that our colonies are 
under different governments. Carolina has its own 
: governour. Virginia has a different governour. Ma- 


es, | 
land and Penſilvania have their reſpective proprie- 


| tary governours, and the Jerſeys and New-York alſo 
5 their diſtin& governours. New-England has alſo a 
diſtinct government from the reſt. It would be won- 


& 
be derful they could form a deſign in ſo many govern- 


: | ments ſo as to unite in ſuch a deſign, without being 
E diſcovered, or betraying one another. 


E uncommon ſtiffneſs, very different from that regard 


fa 

they ought to have for their mother- country, or a 
of WE true ſenſe of the protection and great tenderneſs which 
[| WF has been extended to them; but we apprehend what 


has been done there, has rather riſen from the cavils 
„ of ſome men who endeavour to make themſelves po- 


ſelves or thoſe they repreſent ; and therefore as this 1s 
thought to be the clamour of a few, and that the wiſe 
and thoughtful men among them diſlike ſuch proceed- 
ings, we think all judicious men, when they come to 
examine thoroughly into their fears, will ſee they are 
groundleſs; and that it ſeems impoſſible for the other 
colonies to join in any ſuch deſign, ſo nothing could 
be more againſt their own intereſt: for if New-Eng- 
land ſhould ever attempt to be independent of this 
| kingdom, the ſtopping their ſupplying the ſugar iſlands, 

and coaſting and fiſhing trade, would drive them ta 
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It muſt be allowed, New-England has ſhewn an 


| pular, than any manner of advantage either to them» 
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78 | TRADE 
the utmoſt difficulties to ſubſiſt as aforeſaid ; and 0 


conſequence the part they have in that trade would 


fall into the hands of the other colonies, which would 
greatly. increaſe their riches. but if ſome turbulent 
ſpirited men ſhould ever be capable of raiſing any ce. 
fection, a ſmall ſquadron of light frigates would en- 
tirely cut off their trade; and if that did not do, the 
government would be forced, contrary to their prac- 
tice, to do what other nations do of choice, viz. place 
ſtanding forces among them to keep them in order, 
and oblige them to raiſe money to pay them. we do 
not mention this with any apprehenſion that ever they 
will give occaſion, but to ſhew the conſequences that 
muſt naturally follow. 

Some perſons who endeavour to repreſent this co- 
lony in the worſt light, would perſaade us they would 
putthemſelves under a foreign power, rather than not 
_ gratify their reſentments; but when they are aſked, 
what that foreign power muſt be? there are noneto 
be found but Spain, France and Holland: as to Spain 
and France, the ſpirit of perſecution among them, 
without any other reaſon, is ſufficient to lay thoughts 
of that nature aſide; beſide the deſpotick power uſed 
by thoſe nations, differ ſo much from the mild and 
gentle government of England, that thoſe very per- 
ſons, who ſhould promote ſuch diſturbances, would 
tremble at the very thoughts of being tranſlated from 
their preſent freedom, to the arbitrary will of an abſo- 
lute prince; ſo that there is no expectation left but from 


ſel 
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? Holland; and as welye between them and New-Eng- 
und; we may eaſily interrupt any correſpondence. 
we Hollanders, upon ſome emergencies, exerciſe an 
abſolute power, and any clamour againſt the ſtate is 
W taken notice of in its infancy, and ſoon cruſh'd; but 


« 

n. 5 our laws are ſo contrived and regulated, that even 

eo where great offences are committed, it is difficult in 
many caſes to bring the offenders to juſtice. let thoſe 

» WE that want to be informed, read over the hiſtory of 
„ weir ſettlements in India, and fee how many hun- 

o [ME dred thouſand people they keep under their obedience 

ey their garriſons and regular forces. it is ſaid there 

t are forty thouſand Chineſe in their government of 


Batavia, they pay a crown per month for the liberty 
of exerciling their trades, and a crown per-month 
more for wearing their hair on a golden bodkin : that 
badge of freedom, as they eſteem it, being denied 
them in China by the Tartarian government, is ſaid 
to be the reaſon ſo many of them ſettled at Batavia. 
their butchers are alſo put under a licence, and pay 
the magiſtrate a tenth penny of the value for every 
beaſt they kill; and every thing elſe is put under a li- 
| cence or exciſe, according to their cuſtom : our colo- 
nies have none of theſe taxes to pay, nor ſtanding 
armies to maintain, tho' they have many and great ad- 
| vantages that no other nation of Europe could poſ- 
libly give them. they have the free liberty of coming 
into all the harbours of Europe as much as we our- 
ſelves, a privilege that other European nations do not 
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allow their colonies; and yet they all have behare 
with ſo much affection and duty to their mother coun- 
tries, and are ſo far from attempting to be indepen. 
dent, that they every where unite with their gover: 
nours to bring the natives of thoſe ſettlements to thei 
ſubjection; but there is a method propoſed in this di. 
courſe concerning acts of aſſemblies, which, if put in 
practice, we hope will end all controverſies of that 
nature in our colonies. 

As I think I have fully cleared the difficulty fone 
have apprehended we were under reſpecting the colo- 
nies ſetting up for themſelves, I would remove aro- 
ther that ſtill remains in the minds of ſome people; 
which is, that if the Plantations are encouraged topo 
upon raiſing hemp, flax, ſilk, iron, etc. as ſoon 2 
they are put into methods of raiſing rough materials 
they will ſet up thoſe manufactures with which ve 
now ſupply them, and ſo we ſhall be 22 of the 
advantage of that trade. 

Theſe things have often been hinted; but thoſe 
perſons ought to know, the parliament of England 
are proper judges how to direct and promote ſuch ma- 
nufacturies as they think ought to be eſtabliſh'd at 
home, as well as thoſe in our colonies abroad, and to 
put down thoſe they think are diſadvantageous to the 
nation; and as they have given bounties upon pitch, 
—tar, and hemp, no doubt they will give the like upen 
flax, and ſuch other products as will be materials for 
employing our poor at home, that thoſe commodities 
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may be rendered as plentiful as our own wool, which 
would be an inconceivable benefit to us, and of ma- 
ny times the advantage to the colonies, that ſetting 
up manufacturies among them, and running many 


& irons into the fire at a time, could be to them; and 


ſuch favours, together with the cheapneſs of their 
land, and labour of their negroes, would give them 
opportunities of growing very rich. 

The manufacturers here will have opportunity of 
employing all the poor, and employment for the poor 
will make proviſions riſe, buildings and inhabitants 
will increaſe, and the landlords rents will be well paid; 
and North - Britain, the north of England, and Ireland, 
may be ſupplied with great ſtores of flax and hemp 
upon ſuch eaſy terms, that it will engage maſter- ma- 


nufacturers and men of eſtates from other countries, 


to go thither and ſet them up; and Scotland and Ire- 
land, that cannot produce hemp and flax for employ- 
ing their poor above three or four months in the year, 
may ſet up manufacturies of linnen, which may be as 
profitable as the beſt of our woollens in England, be- 
cauſe they never will want materials to my the poor 
at work all the year round. 

This ſupply of linnen from our own dominions, 
will prevent our being drained of our gold and filver 
by foreign nations, who, tis thought, draw above two 
millions a year from us for their linnen, cambricks, 
Flanders lace, threads, etc. but if we deſire to have 
thoſe vaſt advantages, we muſt, like other nations, 
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get perſons of knowledge „ and experience to in. 


ſtruct our people, and ſhew them how to carry on the 
linnen manufacture to the greateſt perfection. if this 
is once put in practice, Scotland and Ireland will haje 
fufficient funds here from the produce of their linnen, 
to anſwer all demands either for ſuch cloathing or 
merchandize they may want' from hence, or to an- 
ſwer remittances upon all other occaſions. 
Here will be employment for the merchant in the 
Plantations to buy rough materials to be ſent home; 
and here will be encouragement for the merchants of 
England to buy manufactures to be ſent thither ; na. 
vigation will be encouraged, and ſuch a circulation of 
ecommerce, that muſt, if undertaken with application 
and induſtry, infuſe riches every * the do- 
minions of Great Britain. 

And indeed one employment depending on ano- 
ther, is the true way not only to gain riches, but to 
bring manufactures to perfeckion, as is practieed in 
the carrying on of the linnen manufactures of Hot- 
land, Franee, Flanders, etc. 

The lille dependence there is in carrying on the 
manufacture of watch-making, and abundance of other 
things that might be named. 

Now as it is plain, keeping the planters to the 
raiſing materials in the Plantations is the certain way 


to enrich them, it is proper, for creating a right un 


derſtanding and true friendſhip between the planters 
* Van, Robe, 64. 
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in the colonies, and for making the government, as 


well as the manufacturers here, eaſy, to come into the 


; | Game meaſures that other nations have done, who 
= have plantations abroad; for ſince the diſcovery of 
the American world, the ſeveral kingdoms that have 


colonies abroad, have thought convenient to ſpare 
ſome of their people for cultivating ſeveral commo- 


; dities produced there, as well as to carry on a trade 


with the natives, and vend their manufactures among 
them; but great care has been taken to prevent their 


| natural-born ſubjects from going upon ſuch manu- 


factures as did interfere with theirs at home; for as 
people are the riches of a kingdom, if properly em- 
ployed, it would be ſad policy indeed for governments 


| to ſpare them, be at the charge of protecting them a- 


broad, and yet allow them to ſet up the manufactures 
of their mother kingdoms, whereby they would ſup- 


| ply themſelves, and in reſpect to trade and commerce, 


throw them into a ſtate of independency, and the 
commodities for home-conſumption that were expec- 
ted to be raiſed by their induſtry, entirely neglected. 
the Spaniards have very few of their own, yet it is 
fad, they take care to diſcourage any of the manu- 
factures of Europe being carried on in their Planta- 
tions: they will not ſuffer the making of wines, oyls, 
and many other things, becauſe Old Spain ſhould have 
the benefit of ſupplying them, and allo that they may 
not be interrupted in raiſing the produce of their Plan- 
tations, the Portugueſe have done the like in the Bra- 
L 2 
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zils; and tho' they have none of their own, rather 
chuſe to buy the manufactures of other European 
countries, becauſe their planters ſhould not be di. 
verted from carrying on thofe of ſugar and tobacco, 
and applying themſelves to their mines. and we ſee 
what a mighty profit they produce to themſelves, and 
what riches France, Holland, Italy, etc. gain by ſer- 
ving them with their manufactures : this, I think, 
ought to put us upon conſiderations, what we ſhould 
gain if our colonies were duly regulated and encov. 
raged, being capable to ſapply them with all ſuch ma. 
nufactures as they ſhall want, by the induſtry of ou 
own inhabitants. the regulations France has made 
for turning every undertaking in their Plantations to 
the good of their mother country, is ſo extraordins- 
ry, that it deſerves imitation; of which I have ele- 
where taken notice in this diſcourſe, | 

We have not made inſpection into affairs of this 
nature, as our neighbours have done, but when ne- 
ceſſity forces us, we begin to ſtir, 

Ireland is a particular inſtance of this; for after 


Cromwell had reduced the natives, and brought that 


kingdom again to the obedience of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, great numbers of people went over and 
ſettled there, and raiſed great ſtocks of cattle, which 
ſoon increaſed ſo conſiderably, that they exported 
great quantities of young oxen and ſheep hither, and 
the perſons concerned in that traffick, made returns 
in cloathing, furniture, etc. but upon prohibiting 
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: their cattle, they were forced to manufacture for cloa- 


thing themſelves; if we had then laid ſome ſmall re- 


1 ſtrictions to prevent their running into the woollen 
. manufactury, and found out methods for putting them 
. upon that of linnen, and given encouragement for 
carrying it on, they would have made ſuch conſide- 
& rable quantities of linnen, as would have purchaſed all 
E their woollen cloathing from us; but this was wholly 
& neglected, as if it was nobody's buſineſs. their neceſ- 
7 ſity of cloathing drew great numbers of our woollen 


manufacturers from hence; and making more than 
was ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants, they fell upon 
making ſuch woollen goods for the Dutch and Spa- 
niſh markets, as were made in England. after ſome 
progreſs therein, the parliament of England ſaw their 
cheap wool, and the cheapneſs of their proviſions, 
would enable them to underſell us, and conſequently 
run away with the trade, they therefore were forced to 
make a law to reſtrain the exportation of thoſe ma- 
nufactures to foreign parts. 

For as this kingdom is the head and ſeat of the 
Engliſh empire, and is ſupported by its manufactures, 
trade, and navigation, and thereby enabled to give pro- 


tection to all her dominions; it could not be expected 


they would ſuffer their ſubjects to tranſport themſelves 
into Ireland, there to turn their rivals in the woollen 
manufacture. nevertheleſs, they took care to encou- 
rage the linnen manufacture, by giving liberty to im- 
port it freely into this kingdom; which, by the pro- 
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per care that was taken by king William, and the 
induſtry of the gentlemen of Ireland to promote it 
has ſucceeded ſo well, that they are now poſſeſſed of 
a manufacture as profitable to them as the woollen is 
to us, according to the quantities they make, and in- 
creaſing daily; which has enabled them to remit great 
ſums of money for rent to ſeveral noblemen and gentle. 
men, inhabitants of this kingdom, who have eſtates in 
Ireland. our colonies are much in the ſame ſtate Ire- 
land was in when they began the woollen manufac. 
tury; and as their numbers increaſe, will fall upon 
manufactures for cloathing themſelves, if due care be 
not taken to find employment for them, in raiſing 
ſuch productions as may enable them to furniſh them- 
ſelves with all their neceſſaries from us. I ſhould there- 
fore think it worthy the care of the government, to 
endeavour by all poſſible means to encourage them in 
the raiſing of filk, hemp, flax, iron, pot - aſn, etc. by 
giving them competent bounties in the beginning, and 
ſending over judicious and ſkilful perſons at the pub- 
lick charge, to aſſiſt and inſtruct them in the moſt pro- 
per methods of management; which, in my appre- 
henſion, would lay a foundation for eftabliſhing the 
moſt profitable trade of any we have. and conſider- 
ing the commodious ſituation of our colonies along 
the ſea-coaſt, the great convenience of navigable ri- 
vers in all of them, the cheapneſs of land, and the 
ealineſs of raiſing proviſions, great numbers of people 
who arc uneaſy in ſeveral parts of Europe, would be 
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glad to tranſport themſelves thither to ſettle upon 
ſuch improvements, which, when once ſet on foot, 
would eaſily be carried on without much farther aſ- 


E fiſtance. now as people have been filled with fears, 
| that the colonies, if encouraged to raiſe rough mate- 
rials, would ſet up for themſelves ; a little regulation 


would remove all thoſe jealoufies out of the way, as 
aforeſaid ; for then our merchants and manufacturers 


would find it their intereſt to promote and aſſiſt them 
| in raiſing thoſe materials which might prove ſo much 


to their and our mutual benefit. as for example : they 
have never thrown nor wove any filk as yet, that we 


| have heard of; therefore if a law was made to pro- 


hibit the uſe of any throwſter's mill, or doubling or 
twiſting ſilk with any machine whatſoever, they would 


| then ſendit us raw; and as they will have the pro- 


viding rough materials to themſelves, ſo ſhall we have 
the manufacturing of them. if encouragement is given 
for raiſing hemp, flax, ete. doubtleſs they will ſoon 
begin to manufacture, if not prevented: therefore, to 


| ſtop the progreſs of any ſuch manufacture, it is pro- 


poſed, that no weaver there ſhall have liberty to ſet 
up any looms, without firſt regiſtring at an office kept 
for that purpoſe under the governor of each province, 
his name and place of abode, and the name and place 
of abode of every journeyman that ſhall work with 
him : bur if any particular inhabitant ſhall be inclined 
to have any linnen or woollen, ete. made of their 
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own ſpinning, they ſhould not be abridged of the ſame 


| liberty that they now make uſe of, viz. to carry it to 


a weaver (who ſhall be licenſed by the governor) and 
have it wrought up for the uſe of the family, but not 
to be ſold to any perſon in a private manner, nor ex- 
poſed at any market or fair, on forfeiture of ------, 
And in as much as they have been ſupplied with 
all their iron manufactures from hence, except what 


is uſed in the building of ſhips, and other country 
| work, a great deal above one half of our own exports 


being ſuppoſed to be in nails; a manufacture which 


they allow has never hitherto been carried on among 


them ; it is propoſed, they ſhall for time to come ne- 
ver erect the manufacturing of any under the ſize of a 
two ſhilling nail, horſeſhoe nails excepted. that all 


llitting mills, and engines for drawing wire, or wea- 


ving ſtockings, be put down; and that every ſmith, 


who keeps a common forge or ſhop, ſhall regiſter his 


name and place of abode, and the name of every ſer- 
vant which he ſhall employ ; which licence ſhall be 
renewed once every year, and pay for the my of 
working at ſuch trade, > 

That all negroes ſhall be prohibited from weaving 


either linnen or woollen, or ſpinning or combing of 


wooll, or working at any manufacture of iron, fur- 
ther than making it into pig or bar iron: that they 
be alſo prohibited from manufacturing of hats, ſtock- 
ings, or leather of any kind. this limitation will not 
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abridge the planters of any privilege they now enjoy; 
on the contrary, it will turn their induſtry to pro- 
moting and raiſing thoſe rough materials. | 

If the governor of each province was obliged to 
tranſmit an account of the number of maſter-ſmiths, 
maſter-weavers, maſter-combers, number of looms 
and number of journeymen employed in each ma- 
nufactury, to the lords of Trade and Plantations, 
with an exact account of all new comers, and their 


| laſtplace of abode, they would always have opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the increaſe or diminution of the ma- 
nufacturies bf the colonies, which may be encouraged 


or depreſſed, according to their wants, or the danger 
of their too much interfering with us. 


It is to be hoped this method would allay the heat 


thit ſome people have ſhewn (without teaſon) for 
deſtroying the iron works in the Plantations, and pul- 
ling down all their forges; taking away, in a violent 
manner, their eſtates and properties ; preventing the 
huſbandmen from getting their plough-ſhares, carts, 
or other utenſils, mended; deſtroying the manufac- 
ture of ſhip-building, by depriving them of the liberty 
of making bolts, ſpikes, or other things proper for 
carrying on that work; by which article, returns are 


made for purchaſing our woollen manufactures, which 


is of more than ten times the profit that is brought in- 


to this kingdom by the exports of iron manufactures. 


Indeed, if they ſhall ſet up manufactures, and the 
government afterwards ſhall be under a neceſſity of 
| M | 
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ſtopping their progreſs, we muſt not expect that it in 
will be done with the ſame eaſe that now it may. ſu 
to find out thoſe manufacturers who keep looms or in 
ſmiths forges, etc. to fuch 1 anſwer, That it cannot * 
be more difficult than it is to find out ale-houſes, and tl 
oblige them to take out licenſes, or to collect the win- V 
dow-lights with us; for weavers and ſmiths, etc. ar: le 
public employments, and known by every body in * 
the pariſh ; and conſequently any aſſeſſment or rate * 
nee t 
— tx. vi 
fe 
an x; h 
The danger of depending on the Czar of Muſcovy for hem al 
and flax. the advantage of being ſupplied therewith, as well N 
2g all other naval ſtores, from our own Plantations. navol h 
ſtores from the Baltick, and the prodigious quantities of fe- 4 
reign linnens and Flanders lace imported, ſuppoſed to exceed 
the value of all our woollens exported. full employment for g 
the poor the certain increaſe of the riches of a nation, aud Ct 
- ſupport of the landed intereſt. t 
EMP and flax are ſo uſeful in navigation and » 
trade, that we cannot poſſibly do without them; 
the firſt for cordage of all ſorts, the latter for making , 
fail-cloth, as well as for the linnen manufactures that ( 
are carried on in this Kingdom; and the Czar of Muſ- 0 
covy being ſenſible we muſt have our ſupply of hemp, L 
etc. from him, has, in a manner, made a monopoly ; 


of it; and what he ſells, will have his own price for 
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in ready money, or bills of exchange, and the reſt in 
ſuch goods as he thinks fit. the neceſſity we are un- 
der for thoſe commodities ought to put us upon all 


| imaginable care and ſtudy how to provide them, leſt 


we ſhould happen to be under the ſame neceſſity for 
them, that we were in the year 1703 for pitch and tar, 
when the government of Sweden abſolutely refuſed to 
let us have them for our ready money, otherwiſe than 


in their own ſhipping from their tar company here, 
at their own price, and only in ſuch quantities as 


they thought fit. upon that diſappointment, the go- 
vernment, by allowing a conſiderable encouragement 
for carrying on the manufactures of pitch and tar, 
had ſufficient quantities from our own Plantations 
and it is greatly to be deſired the like encouragement 
was given for raiſing hemp and flax; for ſince we 
have Plantations where hemp and flax and all ſorts 
of naval ſtores may be raiſed, with ſo many and fo 
great advantages to this kingdom, it would be unac- 
countable to leave us dependant and at an uncertain- 
ty for them, and to be ſupplied only by a Prince that 
will be paid for them juſt as he pleaſes. 

It is very well known, that our land is too dear 
for raiſing hemp and flax, and what is grown here 
(though it is tough and makes ſtrong linnen) neither 
dreſſes ſo kindly, nor whitens ſo well as that which 


grows in warmer climates. in Ruſſia the beſt hemp 


and flax grow in the ſouthermoſt parts of the king- 
dom, where the ſummer is hot, and the air clear ; and 
M 2 | 
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yet the flax is not accounted ſo good as that which 
grows in Egypt or Italy. 

Egypt has always been eſteemed for its linnen, 
and now ſupplies Leghorn with quantities, and the 
coalt of Syria, Aſia Minor, Smyrna, Conſtantinople, 
and other great cities, have a ſupply of hemp and flax 
from thence. all our Colonies (which run twelve or 
fourteen hundred miles in length, and all the way bor. 
der upon the ſea) have very hot ſummers, the ſouth- 
ermoſt parts of them lie near the ſame latitude with 
Egypt, and the north part much about the ſame with 
Ancona, or Bologna in Italy, where excellent hemp 
and flax grow; therefore we have the greateſt proſpect 
to receive mighty ſupplies of hemp and flax from them, 
part of the land in the Colonies is very rich, and of 
ſo ſmall value, that there will be opportunity of break- 
ing up freſh as often as there is occaſion to change 
the ground, which if laid down, will recover itſelf a- 
gain without the charge of manuring, as we do here, 
to the very great damage of our ploughing lands. no- 
thing impoveriſhes land more than hemp and flax, 
and though it is manured, that alone will not do fo 
well, for the land ought to be changed after three or 
four crops ; and generally the fineſt and fatteſt you 
are converted to that uſe. 

Thoſe great conveniencies of "a land ſo very 
cheap, and fo fine a climate, which we know pro- 
duces excellent hemp and flax, ſo commodiouſly ſi- 
tuated along the ſea-coaſt, with ſuch numbers of largs 
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rivers running up the country to the moſt inland 
ſettlements, where proviſions may be raiſed at ſo 
ſmall a charge, and where work may be done by the 
labour of ſlaves, almoſt as cheap as it is in India, give 
ground to hope that we may manufacture linnen here 
cheaper than any part of Europe can import them 
upon us; and the Colonies be as profitable to us, by 
raiſing rough materials to carry on the linnen manu- 
facture, as the Suſſex and other downs are for ſup- 
plying wool for that manufacture, the profits of which 
we have valued ourſelves ſo much upon, that we have 
ſet the reſt of Europe to be our competitors therein, 
however, a great deal of the value we ſet upon it pro- 
ceeds from miſtake, we think abundantly more of it 
than it really is, the foreign linnen and Flanders lace, 
linnen-yarn, and nayal ſtores imported into this king- 
dom, being ſuppoſed to amount to more than the ex- 
ports of all our woollens. the manufacture of linnen 
in Brittany, and other parts of France, forty years 
ago, was thought to be better to them than the wool- 
len was to us; for it was generally allowed we took 
above a million a year from them, and Portugal, 
Spain, and the Spaniſh Welt-Indies, twice that value, 
belides what other countries took. | 

Indeed they have in ſome meaſure loſt their trade 
with us, we now receive little from thence, but what 
comes by ſtealth, or under the denomination of Switz 
linnen through Alſatia, their cambricks excepted, of 
which I have elſewhere taken notice. and now the 
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Emperor of Germany's hereditary countries, and 6, 
ther parts of the Empire, have gained the ſupplying of 
us, which has made them very rich and powerful, 
| Now as the woollen manufacture, eſpecially the 
| coarſe part, has ſpread itſelf of late into ſeveral part 
of the kingdom, which has exceeded the demand, and 
_ cauſed great ſtocks to lie-by, if thoſe rough material 
of hemp and flax were prepared in our Plantationg, 
the people in North-Britain, etc. would ſoon find the 
advantage of falling upon that manufacture; the l. 
borious and coarſe part being performed abroad, the 
| reſt would invite not only the poor and neceſſitous, 
but people of better circumſtances to employ their 
time in it. 8 

If theſe propoſitions are heartily put in pradice, 
we may hope, that by providing the aforeſaid rough 
materials, we ſhould have the delightful proſpect of 
ſeeing trade flouriſh ; for as the filk and linnen ma- 
nufactures, where brought to perfection, are altoge- 
ther as profitable to thoſe nations, as the woollen 
now is to us; and as we increaſe in our linnen manu- 
factures, thoſe of Sileſia, and all the Emperor's here- 
ditary countries, from whence we take ſuch quanti- 
ties, mult abate of courſe ; their people will alſo re- 
fort to us, and help to carry them on ; for it has al- 
ways been obſerved, where new manufactures are ſet 
up, and take away part from another country, the ma- 
nufacturers will likewiſe remove: this was the caſe 


of the Flemings, when Queen Elizabeth gave ſuch 
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great encouragement to have the woollen manufacture 
removed hither, and ours when we had that inunda- 
tion of China and India wrought filks, our weavers 
went to Holland, Flanders, France, etc. and ſeveral 
ſtreets in Spittlefields were almoſt deſolate ; and when 


| thoſe ſilks were prohibited, the manufacturers returned 


again. 


It is ſuppoſed the Ruſſians export to England and 


al other parts, in hemp and flax, above the value of 
a million a year. if hemp and flax be ſo valuable a 


produ for merchandize with them, there ſeems to be 
a much greater proſpect of enriching . by 


| raiſing them in our Plantations. 


1. Becauſe they will not be ſubje& to any land- 
carriage, but ſhipp'd rer e from the place of 
growth, 

2. Becauſe Iand is much cheaper in our Plantations 


| than in the ſouth parts of Ruſſia, 


3. The climate being equal with that in Egypt 
and Italy, is ſuppoſed to produce hemp and flax pre- 
ferable to theirs. 

Sir Joſiah Child ſays, That in the Plantations of 
ſugar and tobacco, every white man there employs 
four perſons at home; he means, we ſuppoſe, in pro- 
viding cloaths, part of their food, and all forts of u- 
tenſils for carrying on their buſineſs. if ſugar and 


| tobacco employ ſuch a number of hands at home, 


certainly every perſon employed in the Plantations in 
raiſing and dreſſing hemp and flax, muſt, by his la- 
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bour there, return more than twice the advantage th 
can be produced by ſugar and tobacco, for they ar: 
manufactured in the Plantations, the refining the ſu- 
gar, and cutting tobacco, with the little quantity that 
is rolled, excepted ; whereas flax and hemp are ma- 
terials for imploying all idle hands; and of conſe 
quence the poor's rate will ſoon be abated, and the 
nation will find in a little time what they fave yearly 
thereby, will be more than ſufficient to encourage th: 
people to begin that employment. 

J mention part of the poor's rate, becauſe they 
muſt be maintained by our larids, if employment is 
not provided for them; and abundance are thrown 
upon the pariſhes for want of work; others make 
that a pretext for their begging from place to place: 
but where work-houſes have been built, tho? materi- 
als for employing the poor are ſcarce, yet ſome pub- 
lick-ſpirited men have there maintained them for half 
the expence they were at before thoſe work-houſes 
were erected. this ſhews what good oeconomy can 
do, and the happineſs it is to thoſe places who have 
ſuch gentlenien to direct and aſſiſt them. 

I muſt obſerve, that “ ſilk, hemp, and flax, may 
be carried on by the ſame hands, and not interfere one 
with another; for after the ſowing of hemp and flax, 
the mulberry leaves come to be in perfection for feed- 


* 7 can't = avoid mentioning of fil Ik here, but J have 
treated of the methods of carrying it on in a chapter by itſelſ. 
to which T refer, 
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ing the ſilk· worms; and the ſilk- harveſt (as it is call- 
ed) is over before hemp and flax are ripe: thus the 
perſons employed in the {ilk may turn their hands to 
that of hemp and flax, the breaking and dreſſing of 
which may be work for them all the reſt of the year. 
| the ſtocks and utenſils to be employed in them, will 
coſt but a ſmall matter; but the care of the govern- 
ment to ſupply them with flax and hemp ſeed, at their 
| firſt beginning, as well as ſeed for producing ſilk- 
| worms, to be delivered to the planters at the proper 
Ky ſeaſons, will be abſolutely neceſſary, to renew the 
is WF fame if there ſhould be occaſion 3 and when once got 
Wn into proper methods, the charge would be over. if 
ke ſuch a publick ſpirit prevailed now for promoting the 
e: general intereſt of the nation, as did in our nobilit) 
f. and gentry upon the firſt ſettling of our Plantations, we 
be may raiſe ſufficient quantities of rough materials for 
lf carrying on all our home manufactures. 
es And if once we come to be ſupplied with wow 
an and flax by the aforeſaid methods, every place will 
e be filled with flax-dreſſers, and the overſeers of the 
poor of every pariſh, where the wooll ſpinning trade 
y is not carried on, may very eaſily come at hemp and 
1e flax, which they will find as profitable to them, as 
5 the woollen is to the other; and the more diſtinct the 
V employment is, the better, for many inconveniencies 
have attended one manufacture interfering with an- 
other; beſide, there will be an intercourſe of trade 
created by one part of the kingdom ſupplying the o- 
N | 
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ther with their diſtin manufactures; this will give 
full employment to the whole kingdom, and an uni. 
verſal chearfulneſs to every body : for the poor are 
never happier, nor their minds eaſter, than when they 
have full employment ; and when they are employed, 
riches are diffuſed over the nation. 

It is a common opinion, that we have above a mil. 
lion of people in the three nations deſtitute of work; 
but if thoſe rough materials (ſo often mentioned in 
this diſcourſe,) ſhould come to be raiſed in our Plan- 
tations, there need not be one idle perſon. now ſup- 
poſe that one million of people were put upon mas 
nufacturing thoſe rough materials, and each perſon 
earn'd but one penny a day, and allowing but three 
hundred working days in a year, it would amount to 


1,250,000 |. Now as I have already ſaid, the importa- | 


tion of foreign linnen, Flanders lace, and naval ſtores, 
amount to more than all our woollens exported, itis 
aſtoniſhing that ſo wiſe a nation as this does not take 
care to regulate thoſe matters, and have the greateſt 
part of thoſe linnens made in the three kingdoms. all 
other nations of Europe are ſo wiſe as to make lin- 
nen enough for their own uſe, Portugal, Spain, and 
what is imported into Italy, excepted ; and if the go- 
vernment does not take care to put thoſe poor people 
into proper regulations and employments, they mult 
continue in miſery and want. 

Setting up the making of pitch and tar in our 
Plantations was very advantageous; there was indeed 
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very great encouragement given to begin that un- 
dertaking, which had its deſired end, and vaſt quan- 
tities of pitch and tar were imported; and it is hoped 
ſome encouragement will be renewed again, that the 
Swedes and Ruſſians, etc. may not regain the impor» 
tation of that commodity upon us. | 

As to pot-aſh, that has never yet been underta- 
ken, tho? doubtleſs our Plantations, if once got into 
the right way of making it, would ſufficiently ſupply 
us with all that we want. | 

Our Plantations in America abound with vaſt quan- 
tities of timber, and the navigation from New-Eng- 


land, Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland, is not more 


tedious, nor at a greater diſtance from us than the 
bottom of the Bothnick Gulph, or Peterſbourgh : but 


| thoſe places having been long in trade, and a con- 


ftant demand from us for that commodity, they al- 
ways have great ſtocks of timber ready ſquar'd, and 


| boards lying ready to load a ſhip of five or fix hun- 


dred ton in ten or twelve days ; but hitherto we have 
never had ſtocks lying ready in our Plantations, nor 
any encouragement for building large bulky ſhips, ſuch 
as are uſed by the Danes and Swedes, who fail with a 
few hands, and at a finall charge. what timber we 
have had hitherto come directly to England, has been 


rather put on board to fill up, when tobacco or other 


merchandize has not been to be had ; and therefore 
no care has hitherto been taken to make it a regular 
N2 
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trade, which may hereafter deſerye further conſide- 
ration, ry | 


C HA P. XXX. 
Concerning raw filt, aud methods far being ſupplied therewith, 


T hath been a diſpute amang travellers, whether 
the manufacture of ſilk, woollen, or linnen, is 
malt conſiderable in the world: many of them ſay the 
ſilk manufacture exceeds either of the other two; and 
they give this reaſon for it, That the people of China, 
who are computed to be two hundred millions in 
number, are chiefly clothed with ſilk garments, which 
indiſputably demonſtrates it to abound with the greateli 
quantity of ſilk of any country in the world, it be- 
ing there ſo very plentiful and cheap, that ſeveral of 
the Jeſuits affirm, five ſuits of ſilk da nat exceed the 
price of one ſuit of woollen in Europe: however, 
ſhall not trauble my reader with thoſe nice calcula. 
tions, only ſhew the great uſe of ſilk in China, and 
ſome other parts of the world, and that there cannot 
be a more profitable manufacture carried on. 
It is certain that Perſia, India, and China, had the 
manufacture of ſilk lang before it came into Europe, 


for the firſt that was brought was in the time of Au- 


| guſtus, according to Dr. Prideaux, and other authors. 
We manufacture very great quantities of thrown 
and raw ſilk in this kingdom, which is thought to be 
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ix times as much as it was 40 years ago, for then we 


were ſupplied with French and Italian filks, all fully 
manufactured, 

The ſilk we have from Italy is generally thrown, 
and ſerves for warp for our manufactures, the greateſt 
part from Piedmont, the whole principality not larger 
than a ſmall Engliſh county ; yet it is thought the king 
of Sardinia receives at leaſt two hundred thouſand 
pounds of us yearly for that commodity, and all ig 


ready money, for he hath loaded all our manufactures 


with very high duties, (which is in effect a prohabi- 
tion) and admits thoſe of France at a {wall cuſtom ; 
for which reaſon, they ſupply his dominions with 
woollen manufactures. the prices we pay him for 
thrown ſilk are alſo extravagant, being in general a- 
bove twenty ſhillings for every pound; nevertheleſs, 
he appears to he very fond of keeping us dependant 
on him; for an engine or machine being erected in 
this kingdom for throwing raw ſilk into organzine, to 


prevent the uſe thereof, we are told, he hath prohibi- 


ted the exportation of raw ſilk out of his dominiona, 
and we have new none from thence but what is gat 
by ſtealth z however, the markets are open to other 
parts of Italy. 

The province of Gilon, and part of the provin. 
ces of Shervan and Georgia, are the places that ſupply 
us with legee or ſher-baffee, or what is called Turkey 


ſilk, the price there does not exceed nine or ten ſhil- | 
lings the great paund ; but it bears a land-carriage of 
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102 TRADE | 
near one thouſand miles, and paſſes through ſeveri 
kands, who all get a profit by it before it comes to us, 
the addition of land- carriage, and ſeveral duties paid 
thereon, we are informed makes it ſell at Aleppo for 
nineteen or twenty ſhillings. | 
The ſilk of Bengal is much inferior in quality, nei. 
ther bears ſo good a gloſs, nor does half the ſervice 
in ſome manufactures, nor fit for throwing into organ- 
zine, ſo that at preſent we are forced to take of that 
dear Italian ſilk for the warp of all our manufactures. 
The ſilk of China is of excellent ſtaple, and coſts little 
more than one third of the price that we pay for Ita. 
lian filk, but the duty being but eighteen.pence on Ita- 
lian and Turkey raw ſilk, and that being at four ſhil- 
lings, prevents any quantity from coming in, 
I have before obſerved, that the whole country of 
China is in a manner cloathed with filk of their own 
manufacturing, and Japan is ſupplied from thence, 
and their manufactures are ſent all over India, Perſia, 
and even into Europe and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
two provinces are eſteemed beyond the reſt for the 
excellency of their ſilk, viz, Chekiam and Nanking, 
with which it is ſaid garments for the royal family 
and grandees of the kingdom are made. ; 
As we have but one water-engine for throwing 
ſilk in the kingdom, if that ſhould be deſtroyed by 
fire, or any other accident, it would make the conti- 
nuance of throwing fine ſilk among us very precari- 
ous; and it is very much to be doubted, whether all 
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the men now living in the kingdom could make ſuch 
another; and as we have commodious rivers for that 
purpoſe, whoſe ſtreams hold all the year, and run 
thorough large towns, where ſcarcely any manufac- 
tures are carried on, I am humbly of opinion, it 
would be matter of the greateſt conſequence to our ſilk 
manufacture, to have three or four more erected, ac- 
cording to the model of that at Derby, (though at the 
publick charge) which would give ſome hopes of 
keeping that manufacture among us for ever; and we 
ſhould come in for a part of the fine raw ſilk of Gra- 
nada, Valentia, Murcia, and other provinces of Spain, 
as well as the products of ſeveral parts of Italy, in 
exchange for our woollen manufactures, and not be 
tied down to the ſtrict rules of paying our ready mo- 
ney, as we are now, to the Duke of Savoy; and when 
once fully employed, the profit in a ſhort time night 
defray the whole expence. 

If the duty was taken off China ſilk, and made 
equal with that of Italy and Turkey, and all duties al. 
lowed to be drawn back upon re-exporting, as it is 
now upon raw, and that and other fine ſilk thrown 
here, it would come ſo cheap, that we ſhould be able 
to underſell moſt parts of Europe, and draw ademand 
from Germany, Holland, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places, which might ſave and bring into 
this nation 200,000 1. yearly. 

The cheapneſs of thrown (ilk will increaſe the de- 
mand for Turkey ſilk, which may here be noted, is 
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104 T RA PDE 
only fit for ſhute or woof, and not fit for making 
warp or cane for any ſilk manufacture, that being al 
Italian; and therefore the greater quantity we have 
of fine ſilk fit to be thrown into organzine, the prea. 
ter quantity of Turkey filk will be uſed for ſhute, and 
conſequently a greater demand for our woollen cloths 
for the Turkey trade, which are given in barter for 
the ſaid filk. if we had not that fine Italian ſilk for 
warp, our conſumption of Turkey ſilk would be very 
inconſiderable. 

A great deal might be ſaid upon the advantageous 
profpe of having China ſilk to carry on our manu- 
factures; but as I ſald ſomething on this head in the 
article of trade between England and India, and there 
ſpoke to the nature and excellency of it, I refer to 
that. 

But notwithſtanding the great advantages I appre. 
hend we might receive by having ſilk from China, if 
the duty was leſſened, I am not wholly for depend- 
ing on that, being very well aſſured, if care was taken 
to cultivate and improve the raiſing of ſilk in our Plan- 
tations, Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penſilva- 
nia, would produce the beſt of ſilk, and as fit for or- 
ganzine as any in the world; for theſe countries pro- 
duce vaſt numbers of white and other mulberry-trees, 
which grow wild, and fpring up almoſt every where in 
great abundance, which looks as if nature had called 
us thither to propagate that manufacture; and if put 
on foot, would in time de of as great advantage 10 
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this nation, as any employment in the Plantations ; 


n 
- for as I have already obſerved, the manufacture of 
ve ſilk is a molt profitable undertaking, where the land 
IP and air is proper for raiſing it. | 
nd * The valt riches of China, by this manufacture, is 
hs ſufficient to demonſtrate the great advantage thereof; 
ot and the extraordinary treaſure the duke of Savoy 
or draws into his country by ſilk, which is made in that 
ry little principality of Piedmont, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, is alſo another inſtance ; we may judge, if he 
1s draws above two hundred thouſand pounds a year 
1- from England, what his profits are which he draws 
e from Holland, and other places where the manufac- 
re ture is carried on to a very great degree. 
0 We are informed the very land for planting of 
mulberry- trees in many parts of Italy, is worth from 
. three to ſive pounds an acre, and gentlemen there, as 
if well as in Sicily, ſell their mulberry leaves to the poor 


3 for half the ſilk they make, and the money is equally 


n divided between them upon ſale of the ſilk; and that 


a the leaves of a tree there hath yielded three or four 
. pounds. now if the manufacture of ſilk, and the plant- 
— ing of mulberry- trees has raiſed the land to be ſo va- 
* luable, and ſome gentlemen receive ſuch conſiderable 
, revenues from their crops of leaves, very great things 
n may be expected by our encouraging and promoting 
4 the manufacture of ſilk in our colonies, where as much 


t land may be had for ſix-pence, as in Italy for five 
pounds, and if great numbers of mulberry-trees were 
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planted among the Indian nations bordering on our 
ſettlements, and ſome ſkilfu] good temper'd perſons 
employ'd to inſtruct them in the proper ſeaſons for 
gathering leaves and feeding the worms, and reward- 
ing them bountifully for their pains, thoſe people 
might be brought to be very profitable ſubjects to this 
nation. the Spaniards, notwithſtanding their pride, 
have found condeſcenſion enough to inſtruct the In- 
dians under their juriſdiction, to make them very ſer- 
viceable in carrying on and improving the manufac- 
tures of indigo, cocheneal, and ſeveral others, to the 
great advantage of New Spain; and the French, in 
their ſettlements about the river St. Lawrence, the 
great lakes, and even to the Miſſiſippi, take a great deal 
ol pains to inſtru& them in every thing they think may 
contribute towards the enriching their mother country. 
they go with them on their long travels in their hunt- 
ing-feaſons; and now they have got Cape Breton, [ 
am informed, make thoſe Indians inhabiting that part 
of the continent, very uſeful to them in their fiſheries, 
if the Spaniards and French can draw thoſe people to 


be ſo ſerviceable to them, I do not fee it is impoſſible, 


if kindneſs, juſtice, and good nature was fhewed them, 
but they may be brought to be very ſerviceable to us 
alſo, ; | 

As I have already obſerved, China produces the 
greateſt quantity of ſilk, Perſia a very great deal, as 
well as Turkey and Italy: it may be here noted, that 
very few places are agreeable to the filk worm, and no 
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CONSIDERED. 107 
part of the world better than in our colonies ; no 
filk clearer, more gloſſy, of a better body, nor fitter 
to anſwer the uſe of fine thrown ſilk we have from 
Italy, than the ſmall quantity of ſilk that has been 


imported from thence. 


It is generally obſerved, that all thoſe countries 
that produce the beſt ſilk, border upon the ſea, and 
lie pretty near the ſame latitude ; our Plantations, 
the province of Gilon and Nanking, and Chekiam 
in China, all border upon the ſea, and are pretty near 
the ſame latitude. thoſe places in Turkey that pro- 
duce ſilk, border upon the ſea, and Italy and Sicily 
are in a manner environ'd by the ſea; and the. pro- 


vinces of Granada, Murcia, and Valencia in Spain, 


the places that produce the beſt filk, as well as Lan- 
guedoc and Provence in France, all lie upon the ſea; 


Canton in China, and Bengal in India, lie ten degrees 


more to the ſouthward, the air of which countries be- 
ing hotter, is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon why the ſilk 
is of a baſer ſort. ; 8 

As the great advantages that ariſe to Portugal and 


Spain, as well as to us in our ſugar and tobacco Plan- 
tations, is by the cheap labour of negroes or ſlaves, 


the ſame cheapneſs of labour might be of moſt pro- 
digious advantage to us, if employed in our colonies, 
in producing and making of ſilk; and when that is 


over, may turn their hands to raiſing and dreſſing of 


hemp and flax, the e charge being little more than their 
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108 TRADE 
cloathing from England; for the earth there produces 
proviſions in abundance. 

We are told by gentlemen of good intelligence, 
the whole charge of making a pound of ſilk in China 


does not ſtand in above five ſhillings, and almoſt any 


perſon, man, woman, or child, may work at it; and 
a man or woman, with a child to aſſiſt in directing 
the thread of the ſilk, may with a proper machine, 
reel from the cocone or ſilk-bag, one pound | in a 
day. 

Where they have land for little or nothing, and 
labour performed as above, it is not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that ſilk can ſtand in ſo much. now a ma- 
nufacture of this kind might be brought, in a little 
time, to ſo great a degree of perfection, and ſuch quan- 
tities raiſed, that I ſhould think the labour of ſlaves 
employed in this work, would produce above twice as 
much as thoſe that are employed in planting either ſu- 
gar or tobacco; and as this nation very much in- 
clines to the wearing ſilk garments in imitation of 
the French, to the great diſcouragement of our wool- 
len manufacture, the manufacture of ſilk from our Plan- 
tations would not only enable us to ſupply ourſelves, 


but to be capable of exporting very great quantities 


of ſilk fully manufactured. 
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Plantations one great cauſe of enriching this nation. 


T is plain, that the maritime kingdoms and ſtates 

of Europe have encreaſed in riches and power in 
proportion to the right regulations of their trade, the 
improvement of manufacturies, the increaſe of their 
ſhipping, and the extent of their navigation, which, 
I think, is clearly demonſtrated by the practice of ſe- 
veral princes and ſtates treated on in this diſcourſe, 


It was not the fortune of England to be conſide- 


rable in trade and navigation till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, by the vigorous application of her 
miniſtry, found methods of removing the woollen ma- 
nufacture from Flanders, and eſtabliſhed it here, which 


has made a mighty progreſs, and ſpread itſelf all over 


this kingdom ; they found out methods of enlarging 
foreign trade, ſent ambaſſadours to India, Perſia, 
T urkey, Muſcovy, etc. where they found markets 
for our woollen manufactures, and other products of 
this kingdom. but that which exceeded them all, 
was the finding out our Plantations by Sir Walter 
Rawleigh and others, which diſcoveries were impro- 
ved by thoſe worthy patriots in her ſueceſſor's time, 


who compleated many ſettlements both in the ſugar 


and tobacco plantations, which were indeed the cauſe 
of the encreaſe of our ſhipping and navigation; and 
the promoters were ſenſible of the great advantages 
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110 TRADE 
ſucceeding ages would receive, provided the ſame ap- 


_ plication was uſed : but the preſent age is ſo far un. 


acquainted with the cauſe of the encreaſe of ourriches, 
that they rather interrupt than encourage it ; and in- 
ſtead of enlarging, lay hold of ſome ſmall trifling 
things, which they think may touch their private in. 
tereſt, rather than promote the general good; and if 
they think any commodity from the Plantations inter- 
feres with ſomething we have at home, ſome haſty 


| ſtep is taken to prevent it; ſo that for the ſake of 


ſaving a penny, we often debar ourſelves of m—_ of 
a thouſand times the value. 

This misfortune will happen to any trading nation, 
if the perſons who have the regulation of the com- 
merce, do not underſtand it well enough to diſtinguiſh 
nicely between thoſe channels by which the riches 
flow in upon them, and thoſe that carry them away; 


and therefore when things are carried into a wrong 


channel by ſome of the planters, merchants are a- 
fraid to mention thoſe diſorders for fear the remedy 
ſhould prove worſe than the diſeaſe. the gentlemen 
that would judge of thoſe things, ought to inform 
themſelves what this nation was 150 years ago ; bow 
we have increaſed in riches ſince that time; what 


price corn, cattle, and land bore then, and what 


now ; and what concurring circumſtances have put 
us in ſo flouriſhing a condition, who were then ſo 
inconſiderable in trade, that even London, the me- 
tropolis of this kingdom, made but a ſmall figure to 
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what Bruges, Antwerp, and other Hans towns did, 25 
well as the great cities in the Mediterranean. 


If we examine into the circumſtances of the inha - 


bitants of our plantations, and our own, it will ap. 
pear that not one fourth part of their product redounds 
to their own profit; for out of all that comes here, 
they only carry back cloathing, and other accommo- 
dations for their families, all which is of the manu- 
facture and merchandize of this kingdom. 

If any thing to ſpare, it is laid up here, and their 
children are ſent home to be educated, if there is 
enough to ſupport the family, they come here, and 
only an overſeer is left upon the Plantation to direct, 


and the whole produce is remitted home; and if e- 


nough to purchaſe an eſtate, then it is laid out in Old 
England: all thoſe advantages we receive by the 
Plantations, beſides the mortgages on the planters 


eſtates, and the high intereſt they pay us, which is 


very conſiderable ; and therefore very great care 
ought to be taken in regulating all affairs of the co- 
lonies, that the planters be not put under too many 
difficulties, but encouraged to go on chearfully ; they 
are born with us, or the deſcendants of ſuch, and 
we know nothing but the want of the means to live 
at home, keeps them abroad. there are very few 
trading or manufacturing towns in the kingdom, but 
have ſome dependance on the Plamation trade. 
New-England and the northern colonies have not 


commodities and products enough to ſend us in re- 
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turns for purchaſing their neceſſary cloathing, ete, 
but are under very great difficulties, and therefore 
any ordinary fort ſells with them; and when they 
are grown out of faſhion with us, they are new fa- 
ſhioned enough there ; and therefore thoſe places are 
the great markets we have to diſpoſe of ſuch goods, 
which are generally ſent at the riſque of the ſhop- 
keepers and traders of England, who are the great 
exporters, and not the inhabitants of the colonies, as 
fome have imagined. as the colonies are a market 
for thoſe ſorts of goods, ſo they are a receptacle for 
young merchants who have not ſtocks of their own; 
and therefore all our Plantations are filled with ſuch 
who receive the conſignments of their friends from 
hence; and when they have got a ſufficient ſtock to 
trade with, they generally return home, and other 
young men take their places; ſo that the continual 
motion and intercourſe our people have into the co- 
lonies, may be compared to bees of a hive, which go 
out empty, but come back again loaded, by which 
means the foundation of many. families is Jaid. the 
numbers of ſailors and other tradeſmen, who have 
all their dependance upon this traffick, are prodigiouſ- 
ly great. our factors, who frequent the northern co- 
lonies, being under difficulties to make returns for 
ſuch goods as they diſpoſe of, what gold, ſilver, log- 
wood, and other commodities they trade for upon the 
Spaniſh coaſt, is ſent home to England, as alſo oy], 
whale-fins, and many other goods, likewiſe another 


e. 
re 
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great part of returns is made by ſhips built there, and 
diſpoſed of in the Streights, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, and the money remitted to us. now all thoſe 


ſhips are called New. England ſhips, and our factors, 


after they undertake any buſineſs, are no longer called 
Engliſhmen, but New Englanders, and the ſhips they 
build, we are informed, are regiſtred as New England 
ſhips. I ſhall therefore humbly recommend it to ſuch 
gentlemen as are the guardians of the trade of thena- 
tion, that our own intereſt is not miſtaken for that 
of the planters ; for every reſtraint and difficulty put 
upon our trade with them, makes them have recourſe 
to their own products which they manufacture; a 
thing of great conſequence to us, and ought to be 
guarded againſt : for if they are ſupplied with their 
own manufactures, one great part of the advantages 
we ſhould otherwiſe receive, is cut off; and therefore, 
as it is elſewhere obſerved, if care is taken to find 
them employment, and turn their induſtry another 
way, now in their infancy, it may be done with a 
very little trouble; and it is to be hoped, the regula- 
tions propoſed in this diſcourſe would entirely effect 
it. there is another advantage we receive by our Plan- 
tations, which is hardly ſo much as thought on; 1 
mean the prodigious increaſe of our ſhipping, by the 
timber trade between Portugal, etc. and our Planta. 


tions, which ought to have all poſſible encourage- 


ment ; for by it we have crept into all the corners of 
Europe, and become the common cartiers in the Me- 
P 
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diterranean, as well as between the Mediterranean, 
Holland, Hambro, and the Baltick ; and this is the 
cauſe of ſo great an addition to our ſhipping, and the 
reaſon why the Dutch, etc. are ſo exceedingly ſunk, 
but if ever a ſtop ſhould be put to the building of 
ſhips in New England, etc. and carrying our timber 
from thence, we would ſoon fink in our navigation, 
and that of the Dutch flouriſh in its former height 
and grandeur. the numbers of Engliſh ſhips we ſo 
often read of, that are at Liſbon or the Streights, is 
a ſufficient demonſtration of the truth of this. doubt- 
leſs a great many of thoſe ſhips are loaden upon ac- 
count of the Dutch; for nothing is more common 
than their hiring our ſhips (which diſcharge their 
loading in the Streights) to tranſport their goods from 
Spain, etc. to Amſterdam, and other places. 

We have a great many young men who are bred 
to the ſea, and have friends to ſupport them; if they 


cannot get employment at home, they go to New 


England, and the northern colonies, with a cargo of 
goods, which they there ſell at a very great profit, 
and with the produce build a ſhip, and purchaſe a 
loading of lumber, and fail for Portugal or the Streights, 
etc. and after diſpoſing of their cargoes there, fre- 
quently ply from port to port in the Mediterranean, 
till they have cleared ſo much money as will in a good 
part pay for the firſt coſt of the cargo carried out by 
them, and then perhaps ſell their ſhips, come home, 
take up another cargo from their employers, and fo 
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go back and build another ſhip; by this means mul- 
titudes of ſeamen are brought up, and upon a war the 
nation better provided with a greater number of ſail- 
ors than hath been heretofore known. here the maſ- 
ter becomes merchant alſo, and many of them gain by 
this lumber trade great eſtates, and a vaſt treaſure is 
thereby yearly brought into the kingdom, in a way 
new and unknown to our fore-fathers ; for indeed it 
is gaining the timber-trade, (heretofore carried on by 
the Danes and Swedes) our Plantations being nearer 
the markets of Portugal and Spain than they are. 
thoſe advantages have made ſome people think, that 
tho! we eſteem New England and the northern colo- 
nies of ſmall advantage to us; yet if things were truly 
ſtated, they are as profitable as moſt other of our 
Plantations, ſome of our ſhip.builders think the de- 
cay of their trade proceeds from the number of ſhips 
built in the Plantations ; but I muſt confeſs I differ 
widely from them ; for we have been informed, that 
in the war begun in 1688-9, we loſt more ſhips in 
one year, than we did from the laſt war with the 
Dutch to that time, and that three fourths of the 


ſhips belonging to Briſtol, and ſome other ports, were 
either taken or deſtroyed by the French, this gave 


occaſion for all the ſhip.carpenters in the kingdom, 

that could be ſpared from building the Royal Navy, 

to be employed in building new ſhips in the places 

of thoſe taken by the French, and upon concluſion of 

the peace with France, there were ſo many ſhips built 
P 2 
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during the time of the war, that were a full ſupply 
for all the trade that was then carried on; and there. 


fore it is ſuppoſed one fourth of the builders may be 


ſufficient to ſupply all that we now want. it cannot 
be ſaid that any of our men of war are built in the 
Plantations, or ſhips for the Eaſt-India, Turkey, or 
the South-Sea trades, or very few Plantation- built 
ſhips turned into colliers (the moſt bulky part of our 
navigation;) and I believe the greateſt part of our 
ſhips for the Barbadoes, Jamaica, and Virginia trades, 
are built here. 

We know there are ſome Plantation-built ſhips 
uſed in the New England, Newfoundland, and the 
Plantation trades, and between the Plantations and 
the Streights in the lumber trade, as before obſerved, 
who come home in their circular voyages, and are 
here refitted ; which is ſo far from being a prejudice 
to our ſhip- builders, that it is looked upon to be one 
of the beſt articles in their trade; for it is generally 
thought the profits they get by mending old ſhips, is 
as great to them as the building new ones, oak tim- 
ber being ſo very dear, that thoſe ſhips which were 
built before the war, at three pounds per ton, now coſt 
{ix pounds per ton, or better. if we were to give that 
price for ſhips to carry on our preſent navigation, 
ours would ſoon ſink between the Plantations and the 
Mediterranean, Holland, etc. and if we ſhould fall 
into a new war, it would be difficult to find oak to 
build the Royal Navy; and therefore, as a prudent 
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ly nation, great care ſhould be taken to keep up a ſufſi · 


I cient ſtock of our own oak: ready to repair our walls 
x of defence. 
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r Ads of Aſſembly to be tranſmitted to the King and Council, and 
lt approved of before they ſoall be of force in the Plantations. 


r A I have made ſome general obſervations upon 

our Plantation trade, and ſhewn how the ſame 
„ may be enlarged, I would, with great ſubmiſſion, take 
the liberty to make a few remarks upon the methods 


$ now uſed in making of laws in the Plantations, which 
e frequently create miſunderſtandings betweed the go- 
| vernor and people. | | 

, Governors commonly go over with the view of 
: increaſing their fortunes ; and this muſt ariſe from 
; the people ; and as they provide for their governors, 
; the larger the proviſion is, ſo are alſo their demands 


for ſome advantages for themſelves, and commonly 
require the making ſome laws that are greatly to the 
prejudice of this kingdom, many of which being tem- 
porary, and laſt but for two or three years, ſerve the 
purpoſes. they were intended for; and when the oc- 
caſion is over, the laws ceaſe before we are acquainted 
with the miſchief done by them, 
Other laws are made, which they exerciſe as long 
as they can; and if repealed here, the ſame inconve - 
niencies are enacted under another name, and in-ano- 


ther dreſs, yet altogether as prejudicial to the welfare 
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of this kingdom, as thoſe that have been repealed: 
' but if the governor has only a view to diſcharge his 
truſt, and will not grant what they aſk, the people 
are filled with reſentment ; and in ſuch caſes, there 
are never wanting buſy forward men, that ſtrive to 
be dictators and leaders of the reſt, who blow up the 
coals, and make the diſtance as wide as they can, and 
who ſtudy all the methods they can think of, to delay 
and obſtruct as much as in them lies, all the adyan- 
tages he might receive by his ſtation ; and thereupon 
great quarrels and controverſies enſue, and repreſen- 
tations both from the governors and people ſent home, 

which give the miniſtry here unſpeakable trouble. 

And whereas laws which are made in the colo- 
nies, tho* never ſo inconvenient, do ſubſiſt till they 
are ſent home and diſapproved of; yet this is very 
often delayed, to the great prejudice of this king- 
dom. af, 

It is therefore propoſed, for remedying thoſe in- 
conveniencies, that no law ſhall paſs in the Planta- 
tions, until a copy thereof be prepared by the gover · 
nor and aſſembly of each province, and ſent over here 
to be examined and approved by the King and 
Council, as the laws from Ireland now are; ſaving on- 
ly, that if the laws now in force do not enable them, 
upon any ſudden invaſion from the Indians, etc. to 
raiſe men and money for their own ſecurity and de- 
fence, they ſhall be empowered, upon ſuch emergen- 
cies, to raiſe what ſupplies they ſhall ſee neceſſary. 
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concerning free-ports in general, and in particular, the advan- 
tage it would be to this nation to endow Port-Mahon and 
Gibraltar with that privilege, 


S this is a kingdom abounding with manufac- 
4 3. tures, and many products within ourſelves, and 
alſo poſſeſſed of Fiſheries and Plantations abroad, 
which afford commodities extremely well adapted for 
the Portugal and Mediterranean markets, I am hum- 
bly of opinion, that if Gibraltar and Port-Mahon were 
made free ports, this kingdom would reap very great 
advantages: from them. for then ſhips with fiſh, or 
any other merchandize that will not readily ſell m any 
port of Portugal, or ports of Spain, might be lodged 
at one of the ſaid places, inſtead of being forced now 
to go as far as Leghorn tounload, becauſe of the high 
duties in Portugal and Spain; for when cargoes are 


landed at Leghorn, it often happens that great part 


is carried out again to other places for a market; and 
making thoſe places free ports, would ſoon remove 
good part of the trade from Leghorn, (the only free 
port of note in the Mediterranean) thither. 

What I mean by free ports, is not only the liberty 
of importing and exporting goods free from duty; 
but that the civil government ſhould be adminiſtred 
by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, or civil magiſ- 
trates under thoſe or other denominations, before 
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whom all civil affairs ſhould be tried, reſpeQing pro. 
perty, independently upon the governor or other of. 
ficers for ſupporting military power, who ſhould no 
way intermeddle in civil affairs; for it hath been an old 
obſervation, That trade was never known to flouriſh 
under a military power; and therefore even in the 


| frontier great cities and towns of France, where mi. 


litary diſcipline hath been practiſed with as much ti- 
gour as in any place, we have always underſtood, in 
thoſe places where any trade was carried on, the right 


of the merchant was always tried in a civil way; and 


in moſt ſuch places a court of merchants is eſtabliſhed, 
which is alſo cuſtomary in the great cities and towns 
upon the frontiers of Holland, etc. which ſubject is 
very handſomely treated e on by Sir Joſiah Calld, in his 
treatiſe upon trade. 

The differences reſpecting trade and merchandize 
are ſcarcely ever better ended, than by a reference a- 
mong merchants, which have been alſo approved and 
recommended by the courts of Weſtminſter-hall; and 
frequently of late years, even ſeveral caſes haye been 
referred to the determination of the three firſt men 
upon the jury. and if controverſies ſhould happen in 
either of the aforeſaid places, ten or twelve of the 


aldermen or burgeſſes ſhould be appointed for that 


ſervice, and any three of them at one time to be upon 


the bench of juſtice, ſhould have power to "determine 


al matters of difference. 
II juſtice ſhould come to be ſo eaſily adminiſtred, 
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and property ſo well ſecured, it would undoubtedly 
draw great numbers of people to.ſettle there; but more 
eſpecially; if a general liberty of conſcience was grant - 
ed, there would be flocks of people ſaon collected out 
of thoſe who now dwell under the :tervets of the in- 
ſo well fitoated want trade; or men of _ — 
to curry it on, when once will eſtabliſhed, . 

And thus, if thoſe places ſhould riſe to be conkide- 
rable,- as undonbtedly they would, by the- encourage» 
ment'of ſuch privileges, they might, by laying exciſes, 
and other eaſy duties, as alſo by anchorage; and the 
like ſmall port charges, be capable of raiſing: a, confi» 
derable revenue, which might in time be ſufficient to 
ſappore the garriſons, and to ſpare; of which we ſee 
an inſtance in the flouriſhing port of Leghorn. nor 
can” happier ſituations be found for ſuch purpoſes, 
Gibraltar lying in the very mouth of the Streights, 
and within ſight of all ſhips that fail to, or return from 
the Mediterranean ſea; and the merchants may have 


quick advice what demands there are for any commo- 


dies in the trading eities of Portugal and Spain; 
and Port. Mahon lies ſo conveniently, and ſo near the 
coal} of · Spain and Eaſt- France, that even the ſiſhing · 
boats: from Toulon and Marſeilles, down to Barce ; 
lona, Alicant, and Carthagena, may come and trade 
with them. they have alſo the convenience of a long 
tad on the coaſt of Barbary, Italy, etc. | 

As much as I am for making Gibraltar-and Porte 


Q 
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Mahon free ports, I cannot yet be of their -opinion, 
who are for having all the ports of England made 
free, all our cuſtom-houſes demoliſhed, and all the 
products and manufactures of the world brought in 
free of all duty, that we may ſend them out again ag 
free to other countries, alledging that this is the prac. 
tice'bf. Holland, the Hans-Towns, Hambourg, Leg. 
horn, etc., and that it is by this means they have 
work'd-themſelves into fo vaſt and extenſive a trade 
in» furniſhing other people with foreign commodities; 
but theſe. notions, are entirely wrong: for as to the 


Datch, they lay duties on their importations as well 


as we, and have cuſtom-houſes and regular officers 
for the collection of them. it is true however, that 
theſe / dutĩes are mall, and the nature of their trade 
abſolutely requires it; for as they have the Maeze, 
the Rhine, and the Moſelle, and divers other great 
rivers, to ſend up their merchandize for a vaſt extent 
all over Germany, the ptofit of their people, and the 
ſupport of their trade, depends chiefly on the vent 
of their importations in thoſe inland parts of the con- 
tinent; and they know very well, that if they ſhould 
load them with duties, other trading places would un- 
derſell them, and ruin their traffick that way. but as 

to what is ſpent in their own country, they are not 

wanting to impoſe duties, perhaps as high, and in 
 fome; higher than ours: nor is our management in 
this affair different from that of the Dutch, as to the 
matter, but only in the — ns. for wheee we lay 
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high cuſtoms on importation, tis only on ſuch com- 
modities as are not of neceſſity, but rather tend to 
luxury, that ſuch of the ſubjects as can afford to ſpend 
them, may by this way of taxing contribute to the 
ſupport of the government; but for thoſe which we 
have a vent for in foreign markets, ſuch a drawback of 
the duty is allowed, as will reduce our cuſtoms on 
them to be no higher perhaps than thoſe of the Dutch: 
as to Hambourg and the Hans- Towns, they act upon 
the very ſame principles as the Dutch: but the trade 
of Leghorn is ſomewhat upon a different foot, not 
being carried on ſo: much by the ſubjects of the Grand 


Duke, as by the merchants of divers nations who 


correſpond there; ſo that this port is as it were a 
great warehouſe, where merchants may lay up their 
goods at a ſmall charge, to be ready for tranſporta- 

tion up and down the Mediterranean, as markets may 
demand, and ſuch as this is, I am humbly of the 
opinion, we might eſtabliſh at Gibraltar and Port-Ma- 


hon. but to think it would be an advantage for any 


trading nation to admit all manner of foreign commo- 


dities to be imported free from all-duties, is an unac- 


countable notion; and ſtill much leſs ſuitable to the 
circumſtances of our iſland, than to the continent: 
for we have no inland countries beyond us, (as they 
have) with whom we can carry on trade by land : 
but what is of the utmoſt conſequence to us, is, that 
by laying high duties, we'are always able to check 
the vanity of 'our people in their extream fondneſs of 
| | Q 2 | 
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wearing exotick manuſactures : for iſ it were not ſor 
this reſtraitrt, as our neighbours give much Jeſs Wa- 
ges to their workmen than we do, and \oanfequently 
can ſell cheaper, the Italians, the French, and the 
Dutch, ' would have continued to pour upon us their 
ſilks, paper, hats, druggets, ſtuffs, natteens, and even 
spaniſn wooll cloaths: for they have the wool! of 
that country as cheap as we, 8nd are become maſters 
of chat buſimeſs by the great encouragement they have 
given to able workmen from other countries to ſettle 
with, them; and thereby have prevented the growth of 
retluced us to the low eſtate we were in deſare their 
eſtabliſhment ; and therefore it will ever be a mazim 
ſtrictly to be obſerved by all prudent governments, 
wo are capable of manuſactares within themſelves, 
to lay ſuch duties on the foreign, as may favour their 
oum, and diſæourage the importation of any of the 
like forts from abroad. by this means the French 
have in our time nurſed up a woollen manuſactury, 
and brought it to ſuch perfection, as to furniſh them - 
ſelves with all ſuch woollen goods as they formerly 
bought of us, to a very great value, and are even be- 
come competitors with us in foreign markets. 
While England is in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, the 


trade of the Mediterranean will be open to all the 


nations of Europe; but if it ſhould: fall into the hands 
of Spain, it is to be ſeared, by the ſmall regard they 
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commode us in our trade and navigation into the 
Mediterranean ; for as it is part of che continent of 
Spain, they oould at any time ſueconr it with men 
and proviſions, and with the aſſiſtance of fix or eigbi 
light frigates might ſtop up the mouth of the Streights, 
ſo that no ſhip could go in ur out without their pore 
miſſion, unleſs convoyed by a fleet of ſhips of war, 
the expence of which, no trade eould bear ; for from 
the ſignal- houſe at Gibraltar they can deſery ſhips ei · 
ther in the Mediterranean or Ocean, eight or en 
leagues 3 and the fame winds that carry thoſe ſhips 
into or out of the Mediterranean, may alſo. carry 
thoſe frigates out of the bay of Gibraltar to intereept 
al (hips in their paſſage; and as Gibraltar was never 
place of great trade, it cannot injure the commerce 
of Spain fer not having it in their hands ; for they 
have the cities of Cadia and Seville cloſe by it without 
the Streights, and Malaga, Cartagena, | Alicant,' and 
2 great many other trading-towns all along the coaſt 
within the Streights Mouth; there muſt be ſome other 
motive that cauſes che Spaniards to inſiſt on thoſe 
places ; and if we ſhould: ever be perſuaded to part 
with them, I am afraid, when too late, we ſhall fee 
the true reaſon is, that they may, with the ſtronger 
expectation, demand ſomething greater of us; but I | 
hope we ſhall never part with thoſe places, withont 
ſeriouſly weighing the conſequences. x 

England, above all other places, ought to be uſed 
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well by Spain, becauſe we take more-of thelr pro- 
ducts than all the reſt of Europe does beſide; and 
even upon the account of trade, if a ſtrict ſearch was 
to be made in the balance, it would be found Spain is 
as much obliged to us, as we are to them, for taking 
of thoſe extraordinary quantities of their oyl, wine, 
ban, and other productions. 

If Gibraltar had been delivered to us, or r by free 
. put into our hands, it is no more than ſome 
of the mightieſt princes of the world have done to o- 
ther trading nations; for the Portugueſe do to this 
day enjoy, in the empire of China, the town and 
caſtle of Mocao, in the very entrance of the river of 
Canton, as a ſecurity to the European nations that 
trade thither; they enjoy the city of Goa, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, and had garriſons for the ſecurity of 
| their trade in ſeveral parts of India, ſome of which 
they were diſpoſſeſſed of by the Dutch and Engliſh, 
the Engliſh Eaſt- india Company at this day enjoy 
Fort St. George and Fort St. David's, on the coaſt of 
Cormandel ; Fort William in the bay of Bengal, in 
the mouth of the Ganges; Bombay, not far from Su- 
ratte, the greateſt mart of India ; as well as many 0- 
ther forts and places, which are allowed as pledges 
for the ſecurity of their trade, the Dutch have the 
famous cities of Batavia and Bantam, and above thir- 
ty other factories in India. the Spaniards themſelves 
allowed the Dutch Fort Lillo, on the mouth. of the 
Scheld, for and during the time they poſſeſſed it, 
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even to their r quitting Flanders, which entirely inter- 
rupted the trade of Antwerp, and the navigation of 
the Seheld; and yet that conceſſion was always ob- 
ſerved, and never made any difference in the trade 
and commerce between the two nations. it muſt be 
allowed that place was of conſequence to Spain, and 
the trade of Flanders did -in great meaſure fall into 
the hands of the Dutch; but, as before obſerved, Gib- 
raltar was never a place of great trade, nor can-it 
injure-the commerce of Spain to make good their 
treaty, and confirm the ceſſion thereof, as a — 
to our trade and navigation. 

lt is ſurpriſing that Spain ſhould keep their treaties 
with all other nations, allow the Emperor Flanders, 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily; allow the French that part 
of Hiſpaniola, which they took poſſeſſion of in time 
of peace, and yet ſhould chuſe to quarrel with their 
greateſt benefactors for a thing that is worth nothing 
to them; but as to us who are ſo deeply concerned 
in navigation, a protection to our Mediterranean 
trade, which it is to be . the Engliſh nation 
will never _ With. 


- derations _=_ the he Grin balance. * 


T is a matter of great Aiſficulty to know the true 
balance of trade; ſome expect the cuſtom-houſe 
accounts will ſet us to rights, but there may be a 
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great many fallacies inithoſs accounts; s great may 
gpods exported may ba Over vated, and a great many 
under - rated: beſides; it is poſſible to run. i 
velt'quantities of goods at we can haue 165 account 
vf; and ſome merchants have entred double the quan- 
tity of woollens ey imend to ſhip off, 1 
others from ſending to the ſame market, 

On a former computation; made by wa inſpector 
general of the euſtoms, the importatio of Holland 
linnew for the year #503; viz. hollands, damaſls, 
capers,” borelaps; etet amounted to 21975611. and 
upon peruſing ſome papers, T had a mind ts examine 
the entry of all hotlands; eambricks, and Flanders 
hace, (entered im the year 1523; and T foand Hol 
land's linnen valued at 1 4899 1 I. cho at the ſame 
time it was ſuppoſed, that above five hundred thou- 
fand people, men, women, and children; wore hol. 
lands for ſhifting, beſide! great quantities uſed for 
ſneeting and tabling. reckoning the ſhirting but at 
thirty ſhillings per head, that no more: chan five hun · 
dred thouſand people wore holland, it would amount 
to ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; and 
doubtleſs the ſheeting and tabling would amount to 
one hundred thouſand pounds more; and the cam- 
bricks entered from Holland. and: Flanders that year 
amounted to twenty four thouſand five hundred ſixty 
ſeven pounds, tho? it is become the general wear of 
the kingdom, and almoſt every footman hath got a 


cambrick neckcloth or ruffles; and women of all 
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or their ſervants, all uſe it for head · dreſſes and ruffles. 
the whole conſumption, is thought to ſtand the na- 
tion in above two hundred thouſand pounds yearly. 

In the ſame account, the article of Flanders lace 
is valued at ſive thouſand eight hundred and thirteen 
pounds; whereas we know one ſuit of head - cloths 
frequently coſts one hundred pounds, and the tire of 
one bride hath frequently come to three or four hun- 
dred pounds, and great numbers of nobility, ladies of 
the firſt rank, even to the merchants wives and daugh- 
ters, vye with one another who ſhall appear in the 
richeſt -lace; there's no coming to a certainty, but 


very good judges think this article muſt coſt the na- 


tion above three hundred thouſand pounds yearly. 

I give only theſe, inſtances, to ſhew how uncertain 
it is to depend upon our cuſtom-houſe accounts 
for beſides the forementioned articles, we have very 
great quantities. of muſlin, coffee, tea, ſpice, and al- 
moſt all other ſorts of goods run in upon us from 
Holland, Flanders, France, etc. ſo that to take the 
right way of judging of the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
riches of the nation by the trade we drive with fo- 
reigners, is to examine whether we receive money 
from them, or ſend them ours; for if we export 


more goods than we receive, it is moſt certain we 
| ſhall have a balance brought to us in gold and ſilver, 


and the mint will be at work to coin that gold and 


ſilyer: but if we import more than we export, or 
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130 TRADE 
ſpend our money in foreign countries, then it is as 
certain the balance muſt be paid by gold and ſilver 
ſent them to diſcharge that debt, 

I have beſtowed ſome time in examining what ſil- 
ver and gold was ſhip'd out in the year 1723; and 
it appears we ſhip'd in that year to Holland, 


in filver - - - - - 1810703 ounces, 

in gold = - - = - 255753 ounces, 

To India, in filver - - - - - 2143086 ounces, 
in bullion or melted} _ 

—_ 5 119120 ounces. 


Poſſibly there may be ſome entred out for Holland, 
and not ſhip'd, as is frequently done in other goods; 
and there may be ſome ſhip'd to India, and not en- 


tred: but certain it is, both pieces of eight and bul - 


lion are bought and fhip'd off, ſome of which coſt 
5 s. 4d. ſome 5 8. 5d. and ſome more per ounce; 
and I believe none ſo low as ſtandard or 5 8. 2 d. for 
thirty years paſt; and I preſume it has not at any 
time fold for more than 5 8. 24d. in Holland: ſo 
that I think I may fafely conclude, that upon an a- 
verage we pay or loſe 4 per cent, upon all the filver 
ſhip'd to Holland, and we muſt ſuppoſe gold bears 
ſome proportion to the filver. 

There is no notice taken of filver or gold ſhip'd 
off to Norway or Sweden, or the Baltick, nor the 
bullion ſent from hence to Holland, which we may 


ſuppoſe is generally of our coin'd money melted 
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down, what is carried goes away ſecretly, leſt, by being 
made publick, it ſhould lead into an enquiry whence 
the bullion came : what the quantity ſhip'd off be- 
fide may be, is impoſſible to gueſs ; however, what 


appears amounts to aboye two millions ſterling in 


that year, and it is improbable any ſum like this can 


be brought into this kingdom from all the nations 


we trade with. we have no bullion coming to us in 


gold and ſilver, unleſs it be from Portugal and Spain; 


and what we have had of late by our South-Sea trade, 
and from Jamaica, and the reſt of our Plantations ; 
and therefore I am afraid that large quantities of our 
coin, now goes away to pay for our luxury. 
I expect it will be aſk'd, what reaſon there is for 
ſending ſo much money to Holland, it being gene- 
rally allow'd they take much more of our goods and 
merchandize, than we do of theirs. 

If the inſpeQtor-general's account be right, we have 
a greater balance of trade upon the Dutch, than we 
have upon Portugal and Spain both put together; 


and if we had no other nation to pay money to, who 


are indebted to the Dutch, we ſhould, notwithſtanding 
the ſmuggling trade, receive a balance from thence 
but as we take ſurprizing quantities of timber, iron, 
flax, hemp, linnen, ſilk, fine cambricks, Flanders 
lace, fine high priced wines, velvets, brocades, and 
a vaſt number of other things: this bullion is ſent to 
Holland to pay for them, and the Dutch manage their 
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132 "TRA D'E 
trade with all thoſe countries with ſo much prudenee, 
that they are generally in their debt. and to make 


this more clear, I ſhall propoſe a ſtate of the trade 


between England and thoſe countries from whence 
we have thoſe vaſt quantities of goods, for which we 
are forced to pay the balance they have upon us in 


ready money; I therefore ſuppoſe the ſundry king - 


doms and ſtates undermentioned, ve balances an- 
nually paid them by us. 

Upon the war between Sweden and Denmark, 2 
great many of their bulky ſhips being deſtroy'd, the 
importation of their commodities was chiefly in Bri- 
tiſh ſhipping; but that war being over, and they ha- 
ving again begun to build great numbers of ſuch veſ- 
ſels, the freight of their goods is like to fall again in- 
to their own hands, and then we may expect the ba- 
lance coming to them will be greater upon us than 

n Ni,, 
The ſeveral ſums „ ſuppoſed to be paid, are only ſet 


down to give the reader, in a ſhort view, ſome idea 


of the general trade we drive, and the great ſums 
thoſe nations draw from us, but not for him to de- 
penddl on as certain balances; there may be more due to 
ſome countries; to other countries there may be leſs, 
or the general balance may be more, orit may be leſs; 
nor do I think it is poſſible, by the cuſtom-houſe 
accounts, or any other calculations, to come to a cer- 
tainty; but by former calculations the ſums ſet down 
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here were ſuppoſed to be near the balances thoſe coun- 
tries had upon us; and we have reaſon to believe 


they are not leſs now. 

I deſire others, who have more time to Gare, will 
examine into it; and if they have reaſon to believe 
thoſe foreign nations draw ſuch large ſums from us, 


how ſerviceable it would be to put thoſe obſervations 


into the cleareſt view poſſible : for my own part, I 
do not pretend to have the capacity to repreſent mat» 
ters of this nature ſo perfectly as ſome gentlemen 
can, which makes me deſirous to incite them to em- 
ploy their thoughts upon ſo neceſſary a work. 


We will ſuppoſe the balance of trade) L. 
we pay Norway for timber, etc. over and þ 130,000 
above what they take from us, to be --- | 

The balance to Sweden for iron, tim- * 
ber, te. | 

The balance to Ruſſia for REESE flax, 
linnen, hides, tallow, pot-aſh, timber ! 400,000 
iron; eite. | 

The balance to the Emperor's bes- 
tary countries of Sileſia, etc. for broad and 
narrow garlix, lawns, dowlas, as well as | 
all other forts of linnen, whether from 5 
Pruſſia, or Switzerland, and all other com- 
modities, from Hambro', Bremen, etc. 
- 'The balance to Ha for their lace 
and linnen, threads, et-. 2 


240,000 
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The balance for cambricks and cam-] 
brick lawns from St. Quintin, Cambray, | | 
Valenciennes; and to Bourdeaux for cla- | 
ret; to Champaign and Burgundyfor wine; > 500,000 
to Paris for ſilk and ſilver brocades, vel- | | 


vets, etc. and great quantities of other 


goods run in upon us, - - 
The balance for thrown ſilk from my Op 
200,000 
mont, etc. P — ; | 


To theſe I will add the money ſpent ] 
by young noblemen and gentlemen, upon | 
their travels into France, Italy, Germa- > 100,000 
ny, etc. and the remittances that are made 
to the diſaffected who are gone abroad. 

The intereſt paid foreigners for mo- Þ 


f | | 200,000 
ney in our funds, - « 
The maney ooo upon * embaſ- 
| ſies, etc. 8 was 


As it is fappoſed we have * above balances to 
pay, it may be queried what places we trade with, 
from whence we are ſupplied with effects to anſwer 
thoſe demands; it is apprehended much the greateſt 
part is raiſed out of our own Plantations, and from 
Ireland, there being vaſt ſums due from the latter to 
the noblemen and gentlemen of this kingdom, who 


have eſtates there, which is remitted to us for the 


proviſions they ſend to Spain, Portugal, France, Flan- 
ders, Holland, etc. we may add the profits of the 


Eaſt-India trade upon the vaſt quantities of goods 
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that are fold for re- exportation; the profits of the 
African trade, by the large ſums of money we receive 
for negroes ſold to the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, etc. be- 
fides what they ſell to our Plantations, and gold duſt 
brought home, the balance we receive from Portugal; 
and we may mention the balance from Spain, tho? 
I am afraid that is not ſo conſiderable as ſome ima- 
gine. now if the treaſure drawn from our Plantations, 
and from Ireland; and the profits of the aforeſaid 
trades do not diſcharge the above balances, the reſt 
mult be paid in gold and ſilver from hence. 

N. B. We have not taken any notice in the a- 

cbove catalogue of thoſe nations, which we 

c think take as many of our manufactures as 
c we do of theirs ; neither do we think it ne- 
« ceſſary to give our thoughts what we think 
« thoſe balances may be, which we have upon 
c our Plantations, Ireland, etc. 

We will ſuppoſe that Thomas London is the ge- 
neral trader for the whole nation of England to all 
thoſe countries that have thoſe great balances upon 
us : he orders his correſpondents in Norway, Swe- 
den, Ruſſia, Sileſia, Hambro', Bremen, Bruges, St. 
Quintin, Cambray, Valenciennes, Bourdeaux, Paris, 
and Piedmont, to draw their ſeveral balances upon his 
correſpondent Andrew Holdfaſt in Amſterdam, to 
whom he writes, that he has given orders to draw 
upon him for the forementioned balances reſpectively 
due to thoſe ſeveral countries. Thomas London goes 
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upon the exchange, employs his broker to take up 


bills, in order to pay the ſaid balances : he agrees 
with Iſrael Mendez, and others, for the whole ſum; 
and, as occaſion offers, delivers his money to them, 
and takes their bills, which he ſends to Amſterdam to 
diſcharge the bills drawn as aforeſaid. Iſrael Mendez, 
and others, make it their buſineſs to buy up pieces of 
eight, moidores, and other gold and bullion, and ex- 
port to Holland to anſwer their draughts : this is a 
| ſufficient reaſon why we * ſo much bullion to 
Holland. | 

I ſhall now propoſe ſome articles of trade and im- 
provements of manufactures at home, which, I am 
firmly perſuaded, if well regulated and carried on 
with ſpirit and reſolution, might be made many hun- 
dred thouſand pounds yearly more profitable to the 
nation than now they are. I ſhall begin the cata- 
logue of thoſe regulations, by propoſing, 

The encouraging and making ſine! L. 
lace, velvets, ſilver and gold ſtuffs, and 
valuing ourſelves as much upon appear- | 
ing in manufactures of our own, as the 300, Oo 
late French king and his courtiers did 
upon wearing their woollens, and other 
manufactures of France. - — } 

The wearing fine muſlins and other) 
fine manufactures of India, inſtead of | 3 
wearing French cambricks, and cambrick f 855 
. - 5 ſ 


— _ and 3 
, 
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prohibiting the wearing of printed 
hollands, and printed German linnen, and 
confining that trade to the wearing of 
Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh linnen. 

Encouraging the ſowing of hemp and 
flax in our Plantations, and — 
ourſelves with part of what we uſe from 300, ooo 
thence, inſtead of having all from Ruſ- | 
ſia. - - 

Importing raw ſilk from Di. and 
throwing it with water-engines here, in- 
ſtead of Piedmont filk, the cheapneſs of 
which would enable us to ſupply foreign f 
markets as cheap as any other country of 
Europe. - - 

Farther improvements upon {1 ſine raw ] 
filk to be made in Carolina, Penſilvania, & 200,000 
etc. to anſwer the uſe of Piedmont ſilk. J 

Encouraging the making of pig- iron f 
in the Plantations, and making it into | | 
bar-iron, by additional forges to be erec- þ 100,000 
ted here, inſtead of having the whole | | 
from Sweden, etc. 3 

Diſpoſing of bar- iron, which may = 
made in the colonies, to Portugal, Italy, 
Coaſt of Africa, and all other parts of the 8 200,000 
Mediterranean, as well as Turkey and | 
India, — 0 #1 

8 


100,000 


100,000 
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Making of pot-aſh in the Plantations - 
inſtead of having it from Ruſſia, + 
Encouraging our own navigation, by 
building large bulky ſhips, ſuch as are uſed | 
by the Danes and Swedes, and importing 100,000 


30,000 


part of our timber from New-England, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, - 
Regulating our trade from the Planta- 
tions, by ſtrengthning the act of naviga- | 
tion, in obliging all ſhips that come to 
Portugal, the Streights, etc. to come to | 


| 


England, and lay out their money here, and . 400, ooo 


by that ſhort navigation to the Streights, | 
carry our Plantation commodities as cheap 
as the French do theirs by their new re- 
gulations, - 

The making of cochineal, raiſin g off 
indigo, encouraging the planting of cocoa 
trees, and many other improvements in 
Carolina, as well as the ſugar iſlands, 
Supplying the north of England, Scot- ] 
land and Ireland, with plenty of hemp | | 
and flax from our Plantations, would give 
employment to a million of people ſup- 0 1250,000 
poſed to be now out of work, allowing 
each earned one penny a day, and ac- 
counting 300 working days in the year. 


00,000 


It is worth while to read over the hiſtory of thoſe | 
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times wherein our Plantations were ſettled, to ſee the 
ſpirit, reſolution, and indefatigable endeavours of our 
anceſtors. and we are highly obliged to a noble duke, 
who has lately revived their example; to whom (tho? 
he had not the deſired ſucceſs in his generous under- 
taking of ſettling St. Lucia) this nation will remain 
debtors for his publick ſpirited deſign. 

Upon the firſt ſettlement of our colonies, great 
ſums of money were iſſued out of this kingdom for 
clearing the land, erecting ſugar-works, and purcha- 
ſing negroes to ſupply them, as well as the tobacco 
Plantations 3 and therefore when our firſt planters 
ſettled there, they in general mortgaged their Planta- 
tions to borrow money, for which they paid a large 
intereſt. | | 

If we were then capable of raiſing money for car- 
rying on thoſe deſigns, could we now be rouzed up 
into a ſtate of induſtry, how much more eaſily might 
it be done by the money that is daily paid out of the 
funds ; and how much better would it be for the 
kingdom to improve the money to ſuch uſeful ad- 
vantages, than to have it remain a charge upon our 
eſtates. | 

Some of the induſtrious planters then cleared off 
their mortgages in a little time, not but that ſome of 
them lived ſo high, that they have ſuffered part of the 
mortgage to remain upon their eſtates to this day: 
but this happens only to ill oeconomiſts ; for I was 
credibly informed by a gentleman from Jamaica, with 

S 2 
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whom I had ſome diſcourſe upon the ſubject, that a 
young man of his acquaintance bought a piece of 
ground, clear'd it of the wood, and borrowed ten 
thouſand pounds to pay for the land, purchaſe ne- 
groes, and erect the works; and yet by his induſtry, 


in ten years time, he paid off the ſaid ten thouſand 
pounds, and had the Plantation clear to himſelf, this 


ſhews the improvements that might be made where 
induſtry is uſed. 
bone will have s en f neproes employed 
in our Plantations to be one hundred and ninety, or 
two hundred thouſand ; but becauſe I deſire all my 
calculations may rather be within, than exceed the 
common computation, I will ſuppoſe them to be 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand, and the pro- 
duce ſent home from thence of all ſorts for our own 


conſumption, as well as what was re-exported, toge - 


ther with the profit of our ſhipping employed therein, 
to be about 1, 500, ooo l. a year; and that part that 
was re- exported (or carried to foreign markets) might, 


before the increaſe of the home-conſumption of our 


ſugar, and the decay of the re-exportation, amount to 
near half that ſum. now all this great increaſe of our 
treaſure proceeds chiefly from the labour of negroes 
in the Plantations ; and there is no manner of doubt 
to be made, if the ſame ſpirit was raiſed in our inha- 
bitants to add to our riches, as was in thoſe perſons 


who firlt ſettled them, they would find, that by the 


labour of the like number of negroes employed upon 


fo 


. 
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raiſing ſilk, iron, hemp, flax, pot - aſh, and other im- 
provements here mentioned, turn to greater account, 
than ever the ſugar and tobacco Plantations have yet 
eee, | | 
And the conſideration of having ſuch a number 
of people dependant upon us for all their cloathing, 
ought to be eſteemed as an additional treaſure, pro- 
vided we put them upon employments which will raiſe 
money to pay for what they want; for we are not to 
conſider them as vagrants and neceſſitous perſons, but 
as perſons, who, if properly encouraged, cannot a- 
void getting eſtates ; and therefore ſupplying them 
with cloathing ſuitable to their inclinations, (for it is 
obſervable that they muſt be all fine abroad) will be 


forty times the profit of cloathing them at home with 


leather doublets, breeches or rags : and as great num- 
bers of people ſubſiſt upon the intereſt of their mo- 
ney in the funds, as it comes to be paid off, there 
will be an opportunity of employing it to an un- 
ſpeakable advantage, and the lenders of ſuch money 
may be as well ſecured, and have as large intereſt for 
their money as the former planters paid. 

The reaſon why the Dutch have ſo vaſt a trade to 
Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, the Baltic, etc. is becauſe 
the trade of thoſe countries is not conſiderable enough 
to load a ſhip with any one commodity from the place 
of growth; but they are forced to make vp their car» 
goes in Holland, as our country ſhop-keepers do at 
London, of a great many particulars, by which means 
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the Dutch have a moſt prodigious trade for grocery, 
wine, brandy, fruit, oyl, and Eaſt-India goods, as 
well as Engliſh manufactures, all over the Baltick, 
Poland, Germany, etc. we may gueſs at the largeneſs 
of their trade by the ſurprizing quantities of Eaſt-In- 
dia goods they diſpoſe of; for tho? their importation 
from India is ſaid to exceed ours, yet all they bring 
home is not ſufficient to anſwer their ſales, but fre- 
quently they buy near half the goods that are ſold at 
our Eaſt-India ſales; and if it will be allowed they 
ſupply thoſe countries where they trade, with what 
they want, in proportion to the Eaſt-India goods they 
import of their own, and buy of us, their Wage mult 
be immenſely great. 

As Holland is a magazine or collection of all the 
products and manufactures of the world, which they 
diſperſe over all Europe, the merchants and ſhop- 
| keepers are every where their debtors, and money is 
brought them from almoſt all countrigs. this over- 


balance of trade makes them the centre of exchange 


to all Europe; and we need not admire at it, if we 
conſider that this is the path beat out by their fore- 
fathers, that one generation ſucceeds another ; and 
conſtant additions are made in enlarging their ac- 
quaintance, opening new channels of trade, and in 
bartering commodity againſt commodity z in which, it 
is faid, the Dutch exceed all other nations: and it is 


reaſonable it ſhould be ſo, conſidering the length of 


time they have been in the practice, their eſtates be. 
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7, ing almoſt all engaged'in trade: for they have not 
is lands and rents ſufficient to live upon, as we have in 
England; and what they have is not very deſirable, 
8 ſince the keeping up their dykes and ſea-walls, and 
p other taxes, run away with the greateſt part of their 
income. when our merchants and tradeſmen have got 
plentiful eſtates, they turn country gentlemen : but in 
Holland they are obliged to go on in n trade, or ſpend 
out of the capital. 

It is wonderful how a country ſo ſituated as Hol- 
land is, ſo {mall a compaſs of land, no products of 
7 their own to export, environed as it were with great 

cities, which are their competitors in trade, ſhould 
ſteer ſo exactly in all their commerce, and preſerve 
h ſuch an intereſt with all the world, that they receive 
the commodities of other countries, and paſs them thro? 
their own, and do it with ſo much judgment and ap- 
plication, that they keep the diſpoſal of the greateſt 
part of the products of Portugal, Spain, and the 
Streights, which are carried to the Baltick, to them- 
ſelves, and ſupply Bremen, Hambro', Lubeck, Dant- 
zick, and other places therewith, 

Their ſtudy being to bring every thing the cheapeſt 
way to market, they hire ſuch ſhips of ours as carry 
lumber, and other goods from our Plantations to the 
aforeſaid places; which being bound home, take half 
the freight they can ſend their own ſhips out for, which 


9. 


makes ours the common carriers; for if they did not 
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144 . 
hire them, the Hamburghers, etc. would, and run a- 
way with their trade. | 

The like is done by great part of our woollen 
manufactures, and many other Engliſh commodities, 


which are bought up for Holland, and diſpoſed of all | 


over Europe by them, among their correſpondents. 


Notwithſtanding the Hollanders have all thoſe dif. 


ficulties to ſtruggle with, they can keep ſuch a corre- 
ſpondency in trade, that they have a balance due to 
them almoſt every where. is it not then ſurprizing, 
that we who have a country and Plantations abound - 
ing with proviſions of all forts, tin, lead, copper, 
coals, woollen manufaQtures, ſugar, tobacco, etc. e- 
nough for our own conſumption, and large quanti- 
ties for re-exportation, ſhould not be able with them to 
pay for what we want from abroad; inſtead of which, 
we fend onr money to foreign nations, and by em- 
ploying their poor inſtead of our own, enable them 
to thruſt us out of our foreign trade, and by their im- 
poſing high duties upon our manufactures, ſo clog 
the exportation of them, that it amounts to a prohi- 
bition. | . 
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CONCLUSION. 


OON after the declaration of king William's 
war with France, the paying our army in Flan- 
ders occaſioned great remittances; and to anſwer 
thoſe demands, bullion was ſent from hence, which 
in a great meaſure put a ſtop to our coinage; and in 
as much as foreign commodities drew away a great 
treaſure yearly, the government took that affair into 
conſideration, in order to put a ſtop thereto, and 
more particularly to thoſe of France, but that we 
might not want a ſupply of what was neceſſary, care 
was taken to have divers manufactures eſtabliſhed at 
home, ſuch as thoſe of alamodes and luſtrings, hats, 
glaſs, paper, as alſo of copper and braſs, with other 
the like improvements. but upon the death of King 
Charles the ſecond of Spain, and the French king ha- 
ving placed his grandſon upon that throne, he ſoon 
introduced the wearing of French manufactures into 
that kingdom, which before uſed to be ſupply'd from 


England, and turn'd the trade ſo much againſt us, 
that whereas before the war we uſed to receive a con- 


fiderable balance from Spain in ſpecie, the merchan- 
dize and products we then took from them, according 
to the opinion of the moſt judicious Spaniſh mer- 
chants, amounted to more than all our woollens ex- 
ported thither. | 


Several gentlemen conſulted how thoſe inconveni- 
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ences might be remedied; many calculations were 
made, and alſo the cuſtom-houſe accounts inſpected, 
divers of thoſe papers were in my hands, which, upon 
che treaty of commerce with France, gave ſome in- 
ſight into the trade between us and them, and the da- 
mage we ſhonld ſuſtain if that commerce ſhould be 
aid open as formerly; and after ſettling the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the acceſſion of King George to theſe 
realms, our trade and navigation. met with further 
embarraſſments from the Czar of Muſcovy and the 
king of Sweden, which engaged thoſe gentlemen in 
farther conſultations how to furmount thoſe difficul- 


ties. they had formed a deſign to prevent our being 


fuppfied with naval ftores from their dominions other- 
wiſe than at their own prices, and in their own ſhip- 
ping. this put the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
upon enquiry, whether it was poſſible to have thoſe 
naval ſtores from our eolonies; and accordingly in 
the year 1) 16, they ſent for fundry perſons to con- 
ſult what methods might be taken to raiſe and pro- 
duce them there. among the reſt, I was alſo required 
to give my thoughts thereupon ; and after I had given 
them the beſt information I was then capable of, they 
ordered me to commit what I had faid to writing, and 
to lay it before them. I had ſeveral copies written 
out; fome I gave to Virginia and New-England mer- 
chants, and deſired they would carefully inſpect every 
particular, they were ſo kind as to aſſiſt me; and I 
did by their approbation lay it before their Lordſhips. 
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The ſubject of that memorial was to ſet forth, how 


pitch and tar might be regulated, and further improved; 
that we might be ſupplied with iron from thence; the 
great advantage it would be to have timber provided 
ready for a loading, and large ſhips built, fuch as are 
uſed by the Danes and Swedes for importing it hi- 
ther; that voyages from our Plantations with ſuch 
timber might be performed in as ſhort a time as from 
Petersbourg gr the Bothnick gulph, to England, and 
conſequently-a very large ſum of money ſaved to the 
nation, which we now pay to the Baltick for thoſe 
commodities. after delivering the ſaid memorial, I 
was frequently required to give my thoughts concern- 
ing naval ſtores, and ſundry other things; the an- 
ſwers to which are contained in the foregoing chap- 
ters: wherein is ſet forth, that the hemp and flax we 
have from Ruſſia comes five or fix hundred miles by 
land, and ſome of it a thouſand miles by water car- 
riage, before it is ſhipp'd for England ; whereas our 
American colonies, for a vaſt extent, communicate 
with the ſea by a great number of navigable rivers, 
from whence we may be ſupplied with hemp and flax, 
and other nayal ſtores to anſwer all our occaſions, 
provided a ſufficient bounty was given to encourage 
the producing and importing fuch commodities from 
thence, an extraordinary board met, where the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and other great men, were preſent; 
the conſideration of raiſing naval ſtores in the Plan- 
tations was laid before them, and the propoſal was 
T 2 | 
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approved of, and a bill carried into the houſe, where- 


in it was hoped a bounty would be given upon hemp, 
flax, and pig - iron, the laſt being an undertaking of 
great expence; but tho? it ſo nearly affected the wel- 


fare and proſperity of the nation, very few gentle- 


men ſeemed to have any notion of the difficulty we 
were under for naval ſtores, nor of the great advan- 
tage of being independent of all foreign powers for 
thoſe commodities, nor apprehenſive of the difference 
of purchaſing every thing we wanted with our ready 
money from foreigners, and raiſing them in our own 
Plantations, nor of the advantages of raiſing materi- 
als for employing and ſetting to work more than a 
million of vagrant indolent wretches, whoſe time is 
ſpent in corrupting the induſtrious, or roving about 
the kingdom, or begging from door to door ; there- 
fore thoſe perſons who ſolicited the promoting ſo 
publick a benefit were diſcouraged. but the great ap- 
plication of the French in contriving every thing 
for the benefit of that kingdom, and particularly the 
regulations ſet forth in the edi& of the 27th January 
1726, pave ſeveral gentlemen hopes that the circum- 
ſtances of our trade would alſo been examined into. I 
am perſuaded, if gentlemen would enter into the con- 
ſideration of the many advantages that would accrue 
to this kingdom by ſupplying ourſelves with naval 
ſtores in our Plantations, and providing other materi- 


fa 
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als for employing our poor, they would not ſlip ſo fair 
an opportunity as they now have, to engage the people 
in it. | | 
Some iron works have been erected at a vaſt ex- 
pence, the undertakers depending upon ſome encou- 
ragement from the government ; but nothing being 
done, there ſeems at preſent to be a ſtop put to any 
farther proceedings, there is very little progreſs made 
in any of the other commodities ; but ſundry perſons 
have been writ. to in ſeveral colonies, to enquire into 
the probability of producing thoſe of filk, hemp, and 
flax. inſtructions have alſo been ſent for making of 
raw ſilk to divers of the colonies, and anſwers have 
been returned; which ſet forth the vaſt quantity there 
is of white mulberry trees for feeding filk-worms in 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penſilvania; and 
ſamples of ſilk, much of the ſame nature with that we 
have from Piedmont. if we could ſucceed in the rai- 
ling of this valuable commodity, there would be this 
extraordinary convenience in it, that the ſame hands 
which manage this, may alſo be employed in the cul- 
tivation of hemp and flax, the ſilk- ſeaſon being only 
at that time of the year when the others are grow- 
ing; ſo that the one would not interfere with the other, 
nothing is more evident, than that improvements of 
this kind will be a great means of turning the balance 
of trade in our favour; and indeed it ſeems. to be a 
work that ought to be undertaken before any other, 
and very worthy the conſideration of the parliament, 
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which would fave our foreign expence, and greatly 


contribute to the encreaſe of the wealth of the na- 
tion: but nothing of this kind can be expected from 
the merchant, who only purſues his own buſineſs, 


and raiſes an eſtate by thoſe things which the govern. 


ment permits the ſubject to trade in; he may get a 
great deal of riches by importing foreign commodi- 
ties for luxury and exceſs, when at the ſame time the 
nation is conſuming its ſubſtance, and running into 
poverty. almoſt all the princes of Europe have made 
this ſo much their care, for many years paſt, that ] 
mult confeſs I haye admired it has not awaken'd us, 
the Emperor, and ſundry princes of Germany, Ruſ- 


ſia, Sweden, Denmark, Savoy, and above all France, 


have ſet forth ſo many edicts or decrees for regulating 
their commerce, that if they were collected, and ſome 
able perſon was employed to abſtra& thoſe things 
that affect our manufactures and commerce, it would 
be of excellent uſe to ſuch as are appointed to ng 
ciate our affairs abroad. 

The care and thought the French miniſters have 
employed for promoting their own manufacturies, and 
turning every article of their commerce to the national 
advantage, is ſo very remarkable, that I do not ſee 
how they could have taken more juſt methods, if they 


had been bred merchants, and their hearts wholly ſet 


upon regulating their commerce; whereas with us it 
hath been rare to find any who would allow them- 
ſelves the time to think properly on thoſe ſubjects, 
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inſomuch that when many things have been propoſed, 
which would tend to the advantage of our commerce; 
they have been laid aſide as things not worthy of no- 
tice. we might indeed take example from the French 
in many of their regulations : I have ſeen an arret 


of the French King's Council of State, for permit- 


ting (under certain reſtrictions) the exportation of the 
product of the French iſlands directly to the ports of 
Spain. I thought neceſſary to tranſcribe it, and the 
rather, ſince the ſame propoſal has been neglected 
here. | ö 

The King being willing to encourage more and 
« more the commerce of the French iſlands in Ame- 
c rica, has cauſed to be laid before him in council, 
t the arret of the 20th of June 1698, and the letters 
patent of the month of April 1717, made for regu - 
« lating the commerce of the French colonies; and 
« his majeſty having judg'd that it would tend to the 
advantage of the ſaid colonies to permit the car- 
c rying of ſugars, and all other goods of the pro- 
duct of the French iſlands, directly to the ports of 
Spain; the report of M. Dodun, counſellor in or- 
« dinary of the Royal Council, comptroller-general 
« of the finances, being heard, his Majeſty in coun- 
e cil has permitted, and permits the French mer- 
« chants to ſend directly from the French iſlands in 
America, to the ports of Spain, ſugars of all forts, 
except however raw, or Muſcovado ſugars ; as alſo 


« all other goods of the product of the faid French 
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„ iſlands in America; derogating for this purpoſe 
« from the ſecond and twenty-faxth articles of the 
e letters patent of the month of April 1717, in fa- 
b vour of the merchants of this kingdom only; this 
« preſent permiſſion being not to be extended to, or 
« enjoyed by the inhabitants of the French iſlands 
c and colonies. his Majeſty's will is, that the French 
« ſhips which ſhall carry goods directly from the 
« iſlands to Spain, ſhall be obliged to come back into 
the ports of France, from whence they ſet out, on 
« the penalties ſpecified in the ſecond article of the 
c letters patent of 1717. it is likewiſe his Majelly's 
c will, that the French merchants, who ſhall be con- 
c cerned in this commerce, ſhall be obliged to pro- 
c duce, at the return of the ſhips to France, an ac- 
0 count of the goods they took in at the iſlands, cer- 
c tiſied by the principal officers of the farms; and 
c alſo an account of the goods landed in Spain, cer- 
« tified by the French conſul ; on the verification of 
« which accounts ſo certified, the duties of the do- 
c main of the weſt ſhall be acquitted. done in the 
« king's council of ſtate, his Majeſty preſent, at Mar- 
ly, the 27th of January 1726. > 
The miniſters of that nation have had the im- 
provement of their commerce ſo much at heart, that 
they have even ſent ſkilful and able men into the 
principal trading countries, to inſpect their manage- 


ment, and pry into the ſecrets of their trade, one of 


which (Monſ. Huet) has writ a treatiſe, entituled, 


e 
e 
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A view of the Dutch trade; wherein he makes this 
remarkable obſervation, c That he wrote more wil- 
« lingly upon that ſubje& of commerce, becauſe (ſaid 
ce he) there is nothing, in my judgment, ſeems to be 
« fo little underſtood in France, eſpecially: by perſons 
cc of publick employments and high poſts, either in 
cc the courts of judicature, cabinet, or treaſury. how- 
cc ever, it is certain (ſaid he) commerce is of ſo 
ce great importance, that I make no difficulty to aver, 
« that according to the conduct of the ſeveral ſtates 
ce of Europe, there are very few things in government 
ce that deſerve more attention than this article of 
e commerce: and to be convinced of the truth of 
ce this, we have nothing elfe to do, but to conſider the 
ce difference there is between thoſe countries where 
« trade flouriſhes, and thoſe countries which have 
« none: if we will remember that England and Hol- 
ee land, which by reaſon of their ſituation make ſo 
« great a figure in the affairs of Europe, regulate 
cc their principal intereſt always with an eye to their 
« commerce.” But if that gentleman had lived to our 
time, he would have ſeen much more reaſon to have 
applauded the ſkill and conduct of their own council of 
ſtate and chamber of commerce, than to have equalled 
us with the Dutch in the regulation of our trade. 
Before the beginning of king William's war, our 


great conſumption of wines were thoſe of France ; and 
the higheſt that we annually imported from thence, 


did not exceed eighteen or twenty pounds per ton; 
U | 
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but Florence wine being the deareſt and ſcarceſt, was 


generally accounted the higheſt entertainment; but 
the prohibition of French wines ſoon made them 
ſearce, and conſequently they became the moſt faſhio- 
nable, and he the fineſt gentleman that gave the higheſt 
price for his claret. the gentlemen about Bourdeaux 
that could keep their wine, foon found out our foible; 
and inſtead of ſelling their beſt wines at the prices 
they did before the war, got them up to 80 l. per ton, 
or more; and ſome particular importers choſe rather 
to keep up thoſe high prices, than to have them cheap- 
er. I mentioned to one of thoſe importers the great 
folly I thought it was to raiſe the price upon ourſelves, 
he reply'd, the preater prices they gave abroad, the 
preater profit they could get by it. gentlemen would 
not think it good, unleſs it coſt them five or fix ſhil- 
lings a flaſk. however, I believe this evil might be re- 
medied, and thoſe very wines bought abundantly 
cheaper ; for no other nation pretends to give the one 
half of what we now pive. | 


Such extravagancies have often appeared in this 


kingdom, and the government have taken care to 
reſtrain them; I do not here only point at the dear- 


bought wines, but alfo the wearing of gaudy ſilks, 


ſuperfine cambricks, high priced laces, velvet cloath- 
ing, and other foreign manufactures, which is now 
become a faſhion not only among the ladies, but 
even among our gentlemen. 

In Edward the third's time, laws were made 
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againſt wearing foreign manufactures, and Queen E- 
lizabeth was ſo apprehenſive of the ill conſequences 
of wearing out-landiſh ſilks, etc. and the danger there 
was of the nobility and gentry ſquandring away their 
eſtates, that ſhe began the reform herſelf, and order'd 
all her court to follow her example. 
| The care that Lewis the fourteenth took to engage 
all his ſubjects to wear the manufactures of their own 
country, is alſo worthy of imitation; and when the 
court appeared in the utmoſt ſplendor, every thing 
mult be of the manufacture of France, or fall under 
his diſpleaſure ; upon which I have made ſome oblerve- 
tions. | 
In the reign of his late majeſty, ſome ſteps were 
taken towards the better regulating our trade ; the 
time for drawing back the duty on ſundry goods was 
lengthened, the want of which before, occaſioned the 
ſending over ſeveral of the products of our Plantations 
to Holland, to lie-by for a market; and inſtead of 
their ſending for our goods, they had the advantage 
of long ware-houſe rent, and commiſſions paid them 
for what lay there. 
The duty on timber W our Plantations was 
taken off, which has been a very great advantage to 
our navigation ; for when our ſhips yo to Virginia, 
or the other colonies, if they cannot meet with a full 
loading, they now fill up their ſhips with pipe-ſtaves, 
boards, and timber of ſeveral kinds; by which means 
they often make quicker voyages; whereas before 
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they ſometimes lay in the country fix, eight, or ten 
months, whilſt the worms were eating out their bot- 


toms. 

Regulations were made in the book of rates, and 
all commodities were rated, which was no ſmall en. 
couragement to the fair trader, but there remains 
much more to be done to bring the ballance of trade 
more in our favour, ſuch as the giving encouragement 
for building large bulky ſhips, in imitation of the 
Danes and Swedes z as alſo for providing and laying 
loads of timber ready in proper places, that ſhips may 
be loaded in a few days ; and this will promote the 
bringing of timber from New- England, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland; encouraging the making of pig 
Iron, the raiſing of hey, and flax, making of pot-aſh 
in thecolonies, the raiſing ofſilk in Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Penſilvania, ſupporting and enlarging 
our Sugar Plantations ; and, as much as poſſible, to en- 
creaſe our exportations, not only to Holland, Ham- 
bourgh, and the Baltick, but to open new channels of 
trade for all our Plantation commodities into Portugal, 
Spain, and the Mediterranean, by the ſame methods 
the French are going upon. 

We ſhould likewiſe encourage the planting of tea, 
coffee, cocoa nuts, indigo, cochineal, and many other 
things in ſuch of our Plantations as may be capable 
of producing them. and ] doubt not if thoſe were once 
begun, other perſons would make large improvements 
in carrying them on. ſo that if the government 
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would purſue thoſe methods with reſolution, and the 
exceſs and Juxury we are running into, were in 


ſome meaſure reſtrained, I am of the opinion, that 


what we might ſpare out of the exceſſive quantities 
of goods we have from abroad, and fave by raiſing 
naval ſtores in the colonies, (for which we now pay 
our ready money to the Baltick, etc. providing ma- 
terials for carrying on the ſilk and linnen manufac- 
turies for employing our poor at home) would exceed 
two miliions a year, 

As private perſons are always cautious of adven- 
turing their fortunes in new attempts, without ſome 
| aſſurance of the countenance and aſſiſtance of the 
publick, we are not to expect that ſuch undertakings 
will be carried on to effect, till we take the ſame me- 
thods which we ſee practiſed by the French, who 
give all manner of encouragement and diſtinguiſhing 
favours to all ſuch as attempt new improvements in 
their Plantations, aſſigning them land, furniſhing 
them with ſeeds, plants, and other requiſites, at the 
charge of the government. 

It is ſaid, that thirty or forty years paſt, our Plan- 
tations yielded us yearly about forty thouſand hogſ- 
heads of ſugar, and that two thirds of it was then re- ex- 
ported ; but naw the caſe is ſo much altered, that it 
is doubted whether we export one ſixth part of what 
we import. the French, by peopling their colonies 
from France with poor induſtrious perſons, and ha- 
ving land granted them at St. Domingo for little or 


. 
nothing, and ſupply'd, as tis ſaid, by the government 
with negroes, to pay for them when they are able, have 
beat us already out of great part of the ſugar trade; 
and it is to be feared, if ſome care is not taken to 
repleniſh our Sugar Plantations, by encouraging ſome 
' induſtrious perſons to enlarge them, we ſhall have no 
other advantage of our ſugar trade left us, but ſupply- 
ing ourſelves with what we want. | 

| There is alſo ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe they will bring 
their tobbaco ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi to perfec- 
tion, which may alſo diminiſh our exportation of that 
commodity. however, I hope Engliſh induſtry and 
frugality will be rouzed up, and the ſame ſpirit ap- 
pear to encreaſe our Plantations, navigation and 
trade, as in the days of Queen Elizaberh ; towards 
which, the granting out the ſpare lands belonging to 
the crown in the colonies, to ſuch as ſhall undertake 
to ſettle upon them at eaſy quit-rents, payable in 
ſome competent time after ſettled, would be a great 
encouragement : nor can I apprehend that thoſe lands 
can be made ſo profitable to the crown in any other 
way; and it would be many ways more advantage- 
ous to the nation that the property ſhould be kept in 
the crown ; for we ſee that noble colony of Carolina, 
the moſt improveable, in my apprehenſion, of any 
of our colonies ; yet becauſe it is the property of par- 
ticular perſons, ſupplys us with little more than one 
commodity of rice, (tho! it is capable of many other 
valuable ones) and is. liable to be over-run by the 
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French, Spaniards, and Indians, for want of a ſuffi- 
cient protection. 

The buſineſs is to regulate all thoſe undertakings, 
and to ſend proper perſons to direct them, and mo- 
ney to ſupport. them, which I think needs not be a 
great deal : however, what is expended upon this 
occaſion, would be only a little raiſed by the nation, 
which would, i believe, in a ſhort time be abundantly 
repaid, and be the beſt harveit that ever the nation 
reaped ; and | doubt not but ſome fund might be found 
out for that purpoſe, which would be to the ſatisfac- 
tion of almoſt every body ; and 1 hope all thoſe good 
things will be effected by our preſent moſt gracious 
king and his parliament, and that ſucceeding ages will 
have occaſion to bleſs the memory of a prince, ſo 
beneficent and zealouſly inclined to promote Gs wel · 
fare of all his people. 

Aſter all, it will hardly be poſſible to bring any of 
thoſe een to the deſired perfection, without 


a ſteady reſolution in the government to ſuſtain and 


ſupport them, and as it were to carry them in their 


arms; for new enterprizes will always be ſubje& to 


accidents and diſcouragements too difficult for private 
perſons to ſurmount, without the aſſiſtance of the 
publick, as occaſion may require; of which we have 
a plain inſtance in our attempt upon pitch and tar; 
for the encouragement whereof, a large bounty was 
given for ſeveral years, till it came to be imported 
in ſuch vaſt quantities, that we had not only enough 
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for our own conſumption, but even to export to our e 
neighbours ; from which great plenty, we were ready 0 
to perſwade our ſelves, that this buſineſs was ſuffici- a 
ently eſtabliſhed, and therefore neglected the continue r 
ance of the bounty. ſince which, the importation of r 
thoſe commodities from Ruſſia, Sweden, and Norway, A 

is re-aſſumed ; for as they are furniſhed with large t 
bulky ſhips on purpoſe for carrying lumber goods, a 
they fail their ſhips ſo much cheaper than we can 
ours, that they can afford the freight three or four v 
ſhillings per barrel cheaper than we; ſo that we are T 
likely to be ſoon beaten out of that trade again, unleſs 0 

ue ſhall better ſecure it to ourſelves, either by renewing 0 
the bounty, or advancing the duty upon foreign d 
pitch and tar. this bounty was given to pitch and h 
tar a great many years before any thing was done ſe 
in it; but at laſt the diſappointment and neceſſity e 
the government found themſelves under, ftir'd them V 
up to perſwade ſome publick-fpirited men in the 
plantations to begin upon it; and ſome perſons were t] 
ſent over, who underſtood the making of it, to inſtruct 9 
them; and when they once found out the art, the b 
want of employment in the Plantations made great 0 
numbers of people put themſelves upon that manu- "0 
faQure. 4 | 0 

An act of parliament was granted in 3 and 4 of c 
Queen Anne, for nine years, giving a bounty on v 
hemp, and was renewed in the 12th of her reign h 


for eleven years longer, and to the end of next ſeſſi- 4 
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onof parliament; but for want of ſome great men to 
countenance the raiſing it, nothing has been done ; 
and as that act is near expiring, if any progreſs is 
made in raiſing hemp and flax, the bounty muſt be 


renew'd upon hemp, and alſo the ſame upon flax; 
and ſome men in power mult ſtretch forth their hands 


to help it forward, as was done in the caſe of 1 | 


and tar. 
As this is a matter which deeply concerns the 


welfare of the nation, and as their whole dependance | 
is upon the king and parliament, the neceſſity of pro- 
viding naval ſtores and other materials for employing 


our poor at home, is humbly offer'd to their conſi- 
deration. and as bounties and other encouragements 
have been a mighty happineſs to this nation, unfor- 
ſeen advantages would ſoon accrue to us, if ſufficient 
encouragement for providing and raiſing naval ſtores 


was given. 
It is worth obſervation to refle& upon the riches 


that have been brought in to us upon the bounties 


given upon corn. formerly when corn happen'd to 
be very low, the farmers forebore ſowing, and that 
neglect frequently ended in a ſcarcity once in three 
or four years, which put us often under the neceſſity 
of ſending abroad for corn ; but this bounty has en- 
couraged the. farmers to keep on their tillage ; by 
which, when any of our neighbouring nations want, we 
have been capable of ſupplying them; and we ſeldom 
want a demand once in three or four years, which indeed 
| X 
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proceeds from the ill oeconomy of thoſe nations we 
ſupply; for they will not let their corn go out of one 
pariſn or diſtrict into another; and therefore their 
farmers do not ſow more than they expect a market 
for; and if their crops fail, they are under a neceſſity 
of being ſupplied from abroad. I mention this to 
ſhew the benefits that have acerued to this nation by 
the aforeſaid bounties. 

The trade of a nation is of mighty conſequence, 
and a thing that ought to be ſeriouſly weighed, be- 
cauſe the happineſs or misfortunes of ſo many milli- 
ons depend upon it. A little miſtake in the beginning 
of an undertaking may ſwell to a very great one. A 


nation may gain valt riches by trade and commerce, 


or for want of due regard and attention, may be drain- 
ed of them. Iam the more willing to mention this, be- 
cauſe J am afraid the preſent circumſtance of ours 
carries out more riches than it brings home. as there 
is cauſe to apprehend this, ſurely it ought tobe look'd 
into; and the more, ſince if there be a wound, there 
are remedies propoſed, which, if rightly applied, will 
make our commerce flouriſh, and the nation happy. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HE foregoing treatiſe having met with ſo favour- 
able a reception, as that a fourth edition is deſir- 
ed ʒit hath been thought fit to add, by way of ſupplement, 
ſome further arguments and obſervations made by the 
late Mr. Gee, upon a ſubject which he had ſo much at 
heart, as that when any thing came into his mind, 
which he judged might in any meaſure conduce to the 
further illuſtrating the advantages of trade, and to 
ſhew of how great importance it is to this nation to 
promote and encourage it by all the methods we are 
capable of, he committed the ſame to writing; and 
theſe memoirs coming to hand ſince his deceaſe, are 
here communicated, that his labour and good intenti- 
ons therein might not be loſt to the publick. 

Several ingenious treatiſes have been written upon 
trade by Mun, Smith, Sir William Temple, Sir Joſiah 
Child, that which is entitled, Britannia Languens, etc, 
all which are well worth the peruſal of all gentlemen, 
who deſire to inform themſelves groundedly in that ſub- 
ject; in the laſt mentioned of which, there are ſeveral 
obſervations which deſerve to be remarked. he tells 
us, that in Edward the third's time, ſuch care was 
taken for the improvement of our trade, as that in 
his 28th year, the value of our exports amounted to 
291,484 l. and our imports to no more than 38, 950 1. 
ſo that the balance was then 254,214 l. in our 
favour; a vaſt ſum, if we conſider the difference of 
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the value of money in thoſe days, to what it is now. 
but the moſt effectual meaſures for the general promotion 
of our trade were never enter'd into till Queen Fliza- 
beth's time. ſhe madelaws for employing the poor, and 
gave all poſſible encouragement for foreign manufactu- 
rers to come and ſettle among us. ſhe ſent ambaſla- 
dours to Turkey, Perſia, India, Muſcovy, and other 
nations, to find out markets for our manufactures, and 
to ſettle treaties of commerce; and ſhe ſent abroad 
her ſhips to make diſcoveries in America, and began 
the eſtabliſhment of our colonies there; and we ſoon 
found the good effect of this prudent oeconomy; our 
coin increaſed; our merchants built ſhips of force; our 
ſeamen multiplied, and the royal navy grew up to a 
formidable ſtrength ; ſo that we were enabled not only 
to defend ourſelves againſt the ambitious enterprizes of 
the King of Spain, the moſt powerful prince of that 
time, but even to defeat his (as they boaſted) invin- 
cible Armado. and this ſcheme, ſo well form'd by 
that glorious Queen, gave ſuch a ſpring to the genius 
of the nation, that the merchants vaſtly enlarged 
their exportations, and carried on their buſineſs by 
the meer dint of their own induſtry, without almoſt 
any care taken by the government to promote our 
commerce in the two ſucceeding reigns : and hence 
came in ſuch a flow of wealth upon vs, that the natio- 
nal ſtock of ſilver and gold continued to increaſe 
_ prodigiouſly for many years: to prove which, and to 
ſhew alſo when it began to decreaſe, he gives us the 
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following account of the coinage at the mint, for a 
tract of 76 years, which was printed and laid before 
the parliament in year 1675, beginning the 41ſt of 
Elizabeth, which was anno 1599, and divided into 
four periods, ending at 1675. 
From Oct. 1599, 
March 16 19. Ring $7799 13 . 

20 years coinage 
From Mar. 16 19, to | 

Mar. 1638, 19 50 6,900,0421,-encreaſed 2,120,729]. 

19 years, coin'd | 
From Mar. 1638, to 


May 1657, being þ 7,333,521] -encreaſed0,433,479 
19 years, coin'd- 


From May 1657, to 
Nov. 1675, being $ 2,238,9761.-decreaſed 5,094,5451. 
18 1-2 year, coin'd 
Which ſudden and large decreaſe ſhews evidently, 


that after the reſtoration, our former frugal way of li- 
ving was ſoon changed into extravagance and exceſs ; 
and that inſtead of bringing back gold and ſilver from 
the markets where we Ay our merchandize, we made 
our returns in ſuch commodities as ſerved to feed our 
luxury: for as we encreaſe the expence of foreign ma- 
nufactures, wines, and other needleſs commodities, 
the balance of our trade muſt needs decreaſe accord- 
ingly. the ſame author mentions a treatiſe written by 
a gentleman bred under Monſ. Colbert, which he gave 
to the king in manuſcript ; which coming afterwards 

to be printed about the year 1664, the gentleman fell 
into diſgrace, and was ſent to the Baſtile, and after- 
wards baniſh'd ; out of which he quotes ſeveral paſſa- 
ges, part of which will be worth tranſcribing, to ſhew 
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the projects entertained by the French in order to 
eſtabliſh manufaQuries, and raiſe a naval power, and 


plain the way to an univerſal monarchy ; ſuch as : 
cc the ſtate is no further powerful than in proportion 


cc to its publick treaſure. the foundation of the 


ce wealth of a ſtate conſiſts in the multitude of its 


ce ſubjects; for tis men that till the ground; that 
cc produce manufacturies; that manage trade; that 
ec go to war; that people colonies; and, in a word, 
4e that bring in money. there cannot be too great a 


ce number of husbandmen in France, by reaſon of 


cc the fertility of the country to produce corn, which 
ce may be tranſported, and therefore we ought to 
ce make great ſtores of it, and have it as much as may 
ce be in readineſs.handicrafts- men and artificers are 
«c no leſs uſeful ; for, beſides that manufactures do keep 


cc men at work, they are the cauſe that the ſilk, 
« wodl, ſkins, flax, timber, and other commodities 


cc that grow in France, are made uſe of; which being 
cc wrought up into wares not made in foreign parts, 
ec the county people find a vent for them, and we may 
c grow further into the making of more valuable ma- 
« nufactures, as we now do of hats for Spain, and 
ce ſtuffs for all Europe; a matter of great conſequence: 
ce for this quickens trade, and makes money paſs to 
ce and fro, which promotes the publick, and there- 


cc fore every one's private advantage. there muſt be 
« merchants alſo, for without their induſtry our 


ce commodities might be lock d up in warehouſes. all 
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ce things conſpire to give France hopes of ſucceſs ; 
ce the work however is ſuch as mult be leiſurely car- 


ec ried on, and perfected by little and little; ſo great 
ec a deſign continually alarming Europe, Aſia, Afri- 
ce ca, and America, friends andfoes,the precipitati- 
cc on of it would be its ruin: fix or ten years time 
ec ought to be allowed for it. the king may keep 
cc 100 gallies and 100 ſhips in the Mediterranean, and 
c 200 ſail upon the Ocean: the more veſſels he 
ee ſhall have, the more able he muſt be to recover the 
cc expences made about them: the ſea will yield 
« maintenance for the ſea by commerce or war: there 


ce is timber in France; there is cordage; there are 


ec fails ; there is iron and braſs, etc. when things 
cs have taken their courſe, ſeamen will be had in time, 
ec and the profit that will increaſe will afford ſtore, 
cc and bring them in from all the parts of the world. 
cc the fleets which the king needs keep upon the 
ce ocean will make him maſter of all the powers and 
cc trade of the north; yea, tho' Holland and England 
“ ſhould unite againſt Fance, they could not avoid 
cc their ruin in the end; for how could the one or 


ce the other make good their commerce, (which is all 
ce they have to truſt to) if they were forced to keep 


ce great Armado's to continue it. the point of Britain 
cc is the gate to enter into and go out of the channel, 
« fifty ſhips of war at Breſt would keep thoſe gates 
« faſt ſhut, and they would not open them but 
4c by the king's command. thus there would need 
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(e no war to be made almoſt for all theſe things, not 
ce his majeſty's forces hazarded: it will be ſufficient 
„% to give his orders to foreigners; nor will it be 
te difficult to cut them out work in their own coun- 
ce tries, and by that means ſtay their arms at home, 
«« and make them ſpend their ſtrength there. his 
«« majeſty's power being thus ſtrongly ſettled in each 
4 ſea, it will be eaſy to ſecure the commerce of France, 
« and even draw merchants thither from all parts; 
4e I ſay ſecure, for till this be done, it will always 
ee be uncertain and dangerous. it muſt ſtudiouſſy 
(e be prevented, that commerce introduce not into the 
cc ſtate ſuperfluity, exceſs and luxury, which are of- 
44 ten followed with ambition, avarice, and a dange- 
« rous corruption of manners. it were to be 
4c wiſh'd the king did add to his kingdom all the low 
se countries to the Rhine, which would make him maſ- 
& ter of the north ſeas. it would be convenient that 
6% he had Straſburg to keep all Germany quiet. he 
« had need to have Franche Comte to lay a reſtraint 
ic upon the Switzers. Milan is neceſſary in reſpect of 
« Italy. Genoa would make the king maſter of the 
4 Mediterranean ſea. Sicily might eafily make an 
cc inſurrection. Portugal is a perpetual inſtrument for 
c weakening Spain. the Venetians and people of Italy 
ec are wiſe, to reduce them to our intention, we muſt 
« work bydone-right force. the Pope will ever re- 
cc ſpe& France, becauſe of the country of Avignon. 
« Holland will keep themſelves to our alliance as 
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ce much as poſſibly they may: they are rich, it is 
© expedient the king did interpoſe in their affairs, 
cc and that ſome diviſions were ſown among them. 
cc the Switzers are mercenary, who will always ſerve 


cc the king for his money. the king of Denmark is a 
cc prince whoſe ſtate is but ſmall. the Swedes will 


et never break off from the intereſt of France. we 


ce ought to conſider all the inſtruments which for 


our money we may make uſe of to divert the forces 


cc of England and Holland, when his majeſty makes 
ce any enterprize which pleaſes them not. the friend- 

cc ſhip of Turkey is very good for France. laſtly, he 
ce ſpeaks of the Engliſh as eaſy to be conquered, 
ce having no friends, and is poſitive that a war with 


cc France would ruin them in three or four years, and 


er that no peace ſhould be made with them, but upon 
ce conditions of the greateſt advantage to France, un- 
ce leſs the king thinks fit to defer the execution of his 
cc projects for another time. but that the league with 
ce Holland ſhould be renewed, and they put into a 
er belief, that France ſhould give them all the trade 
« ſtill, becauſe they have the knowledge of it, and 
cc are proper for it; but that the French (as it is to 
ce be ſuggeſted) has no inclination that way, and na- 


(c ture cannot be forced: they muſt be told they are 


cc come to the happy time for advancing their affairs, 


ce and ruining their competitors in the ſovereignty of 


e the northern ſeas.” 
Now if we coabder how much of this polite 
| Y 
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| ſcheme has been put in practice ſince the year 1664, 
and that the prodigious improvement of trade in that 
kingdom was the principal means which raiſed Lewis 
XIV. to that exorbitant power, by which the liber- 
ties of Europe were brought into extreme danger, we 
may be convinced of how great importance itis to us 
to put in uſe all the means that nature has given us 
for the advancing our commerce; unleſs we will 
ſubmit to ſee ourſelves worked out of what we now 
have by our wiſer neighbours, to their enriching and 
our impoveriſhment. | 

And if we ſhould make a compariſon 3 the 
natural advantages of both countries, the ballance 
ſeems to lie on our ſide: for inſtance, France yields 
great quantities of corn, but the harveſts in England 
are generally more certain, and do not ſo often fail as 
theirs, they raiſe great quantities of hemp and flax 
for their manufactures : we raiſe ſome in Britain and 
Ireland; but we might raiſe as much as we pleaſe in 
our American colonies, where we have land as good as 
any, and for a twentieth part of what it is worth in 
France; ſo that if our people were aſſiſted at the pub- 
lick expence in the beginning, they would ſoon be 
able to furniſh us with thoſe materials much cheaper 
than they can raiſe them in France. the French have 
plantations of mulberry trees, and produce great quan- 
tities of ilk ; our colonies abound with thoſe trees, 
and we want nothing but induſtry to ſupply ourſelves 
with ſilk cheaper than they have it in France. they 
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Have iron and copper oar ; we have it in much grea- 
ter quantity both at home and in our colonies, and can 


raiſe it to greater profit. they have wines and brandy, 
which yield them vaſt ſums yearly ; and as the woods 
in our colonies abound with wild vines, there is no 
doubt but that with due cultivation, ſome of thoſe 
_ climates (eſpecially Carolina, which lies the moſt 
ſoutherly) would produce as good wines as any in 
Europe; nor are they leſs proper for the production of 
oy], raiſins, figs, currans, etc. the French have ſalt, and 
we have ſalt ſprings ſufficient to ſerve not only our- 
ſelves, but even to export, if the publick would be at the 
expence of improving the water-carriage as far as it is 
capable, France has indeed wool of its own, but of 
ſuch a quality, that it will not ſerve to make their 
manufactures without a mixture of ours, which it is 
in our power to hinder them of, and ſecure the manu- 
facturing to ourſelves. beſides, England abounds in 
tin, lead, coals, and leather for exportation, which 
France has not, but buys from us: we have allo 
great quantities of excellent oak for ſhip-burlding, 
wherein they are deficient ; nor have they a ſufficient 
ſtore of fleſh for victualling their ſhips, in which we and 
Ireland abound, ſo as to ſell to them and other coun- 
tries. we had formerly a profitable trade by re-export- 

ing our ſugars ; but the French, by enlarging their 
ſugar plantations, and their better management, have 
ſo much underſold us of late, that they have, in a man- 
ner, beaten us out of that trade; which yet we might 
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recover, if proper meaſures were taken. chus it is 
apparent, that we may at leaſt equal ourſelves with 
the French in all the natural privileges that contribute 
to a flouriſhing trade, and the acquiring of national 
wealth ; and that 'tis only owing tothe great care and 
application of their miniſters to aſſiſt and encourage 
their ſubje&s in every branch of trade, that has enabled 


them to outſtrip us ſo much of late years in the im - 


provement of it; and if they ſhould continue to 
exert their policy in that way, whilſt we remain 
careleſs and negligent, the conſequence muſt needs be, 
that they will encreaſe in riches and power, and we 
ſhall decreaſe in both : for, if our trade falls off, and 
our artificers ſhould be forced to ſeek employment 
abroad, the price of proviſions, and conſequently the 
value of our lands mult fall, and our houſes, in cities 
and towns, ſtand empty, as they do in Antwerp, 
Piſa, and many other places where trade has forſaken 
them : and as 'tis evident that the nation grew rich 
in the laſt century, ſo tis as viſible that we have ſpent 
more than our income, and that the ballance of trade 
has been againſt us for ſeveral years paſt ; ſo that if 
due care be not. taken to give our poor a full employ- 


ment, and to ſtop the inundation of manufactures and 


unneceſſary commodities from being poured in upon 
us from ſo many parts of Europe, (and which daily 
enereaſe) we may well expect to be much poorer at the 
end of this century than we were at the beginning. 
the proper means to diſcourage the importation of 
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ſoreign manufactures, and to promote the encreaſe of 
our own, is to lay ſuch duties on the foreign, as may 
encourage our people to vie with them; and this we 
have formerly practiſed in ſome inſtances to our ad- 
vantage; but we ſhould go on further, and advance 


the duties on all ſuch foreign manufactures, which we 


might well ſupply ourſelves with, in ſuch a propor- 
tion, as that our manufacturers might be enabled to 
afford what they make cheaper than they could be im · 
ported : and if the impoſt upon timber from Norway 
and the Baltick were doubled, that would probably 
give encouragement for the building of bulky cheap- 
failing ſhips, whereby we might be able to ſerve our- 


| ſelves with great part of the timber trade from our 


own colonies, which might in time become a very 
profitable article to us. it may here alſo be proper to 
note an ill cuſtom practiſed by the people in our colo- 
nies, which is their ſetting on fire, in the ſpring, the 

leaves that fall in the woods, whereby the young ſap» 
plings that are ſpringing up are deſtroyed, inſomuch 
that the oaks they cut are ſuppoſed to be of ſome 
hundred years ſtanding ; ſo that the timber we have 


from thence has not the ſpirit and ſtrength which is 


found in young timber of a competent growth ; and I 
think that it might become the care of the government 
to put a ſtop to this enormity, for tis a pity that we 
ſhould be deprived of having fo uſeful a commodity in 
its greateſt perfection. it is ſaid that logwood has been 

raiſed from ſeed in the moiſt lands of the Bahama 
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iſlands, and that it might eaſily be propagated there, 


(and probably in fome other of our colonies) ſo as 


to raiſe ſufficient quantities to ſerve ourſelves, and to 
export as we now do; and certainly ſuch an attempt 
were well worth encouragement, whereby the lives 
and liberties of many of our people might be ſaved 
from the danger to which they are now expoſed to 
get it in the bays of Campeachy and Honduras : and 
as ſuch bulky commodities conduce much to the en- 
creaſe of our navigation, we ought to quicken the ge- 
nius of our people by giving them all proper encourage- 
ment and aſſiſtance for the attempting all ſuch experi- 
ments which ſeem rational and practicable, and do 


manifeſtly tend to the improvement of our commerce; 


and though the government ſhould put themſelves to 
a conſiderable expence in this way, it would be but 


like the huſbandman's ſowing his feed plentifully 


upon land, from whence he might reaſonably expect 
to reap a more plentiful crop; and *tis very probable 
that for every 1000 I. diſpenſed by Monſ. Colbert for 
the improving the trade, manufactures, and plantati- 
ons of France, he lived to ſee 100,000 1. returned for 
it. but ſome perhaps may object, that whilſt the na- 


tion's debts lie ſo heavy upon us, we have no fund out 


of which money can be ſpared for ſuch purpoſes ; 
but then they ſhould conſider, that the readieſt way 
to enable us to pay our debts, would be to purſue 
ſuch prudent meaſures, as would apparently encreaſe 
the riches of the nation, and whatſoever ſums were 
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neceſſary for that end, ought to be looked upon to 
be as well beſtowed, as upon any other ſervices; nor 
ſhould we heſitate the ſparing it even out ofthe land tax; 
for as the poor's rates are raiſed in the ſame manner, 
the ſucceſs which might reaſonably be expected from 
ſo many improvements which weare capable of, would 
ſoon enable us to leſſen the poor's rates abundantly 
more than ſo moderate a ſum as would be requiſite 
for this purpoſe ; for leſs than one penny in the pound 
upon land annually appropriated to it, might be ſaffici- 
ent to ſet all the wheels in motion ; beſides, as ſoon 
as any of theſe undertakings were tolerably ſettled; 
the charge would ceaſe. 

Iron is a commodity of which we uſe great quanti- 
ties, and wherewith we formerly ſupplied ourſelves 
in good part, when the Swedes were forced to carry 
theirs to Dantzick and other places to be made fit for 
uſe, from whence it was again reſhipped for England 
and other countries ; but when they got workmen 
from Germany, and found the way to perfect it 
within themſelves, they imported it directly hither, 
and underſold ours ſo much, that many of our forges 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom were laid down, in- 
ſomuch that when I was lately at Haſlemere in Surrey, 
they told me, that within theſe ſixty years there had 
been nine or ten forges within a few miles of that 
place, whereof there were only two now remaining; 
the reaſon for which is evident, for with us wood 
will yield ten ſhillings per cord, (and in ſome places 
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much more) where there are forges ; at which price, 
what will make a ton from the oar into bar iron, will 
colt eight or nine pounds, whereas in Sweden they 
have it for cutting, which is ſo large an advantage in 
that one article, that we muſt not pretend to hold the 
making of bar iron from the oar in England : but as 
our people in America have alſo their wood for the 


\ ._ cutting, a reaſonable encouragement being given to 


them to ſend us pig iron from thence, we might con- 
yert it into bar iton, and afford it cheaper than what 
can be brought in from any part of Europe, which 
would ſave us a large article in the balance of our 


trade: but we ought not to expect that private per- 


fons will adventure their eſtates in ſuch undertakings, 
unleſs our government will imitate the practice of 
France, to nurſe up and encourage an infant trade of 
this natureby publick largeſſes; and a ſufficient pro- 
viſion might eaſily be made for this, by a ſmall advance 
of the duty on all bar iron imported ; out of which 
a competent bounty might be allowed on pig iron im- 


ported from the colonies, till our people were well 


eſtabliſhed in that buſineſs : (the ſame method might 
alſo be taken for encouraging them in the production 
of hemp.) and *tis demonſtrable, that if the pig iron 
were brought us from America, it would turn to as 
much advantage as if the oar were raiſed in England; 
nor have gentlemen any cauſe to fear the lowering 
the price of their wood lands; for, on the contrary, 
this would rather be a means to raiſe them, becauſe 
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of zhe great quantities of wood that would be uſed 
to convert the pig into bar iron. and thus we might 
fave the large ſums we pay for what is now brought 


from Sweden, and other foreign countries, which is 


greater than I could have imagined, till 1 had lately 


ſeen an account of the whole quantity of iron export- 


ed from Stockholm and Gottenburgto the ſeveral parts 


of Europe, in the year 1729; whereby it appears, 


that there was ſhip'd. for Great Britain and Ireland, 
from thoſe two ports only, (beſides what we had from 
Spain, Norway, and Ruſſia) above 19,000 tons, and 
but little above 12,000 tons to all the other ports of 
Europe, and to France particularly not 200 tons; ſo 
careful is that government not to buy from other 
countries what they can poſſibly ſupply themſelves 
with at home; a policy which naturally tends to 
make them grow rich, whilſt we are conſuming our 
wealth thro' our negligence and luxury, _ 
GBreat-Britain, with its dependencies, is doubtleſs 
as well able to ſubſiſt within itſelf, as any nation in 
Europe: we have an induſtrious enterprizing people, 


fit for all the arts of war or peace: we have pro- 
viſions in abundance, and thoſe of the beſt ſort, and 


are able to raiſe ſufficient for double the number of 
inhabitants: we have the very beſt materials for 


clothing, and want nothing either for uſe, or even 


for luxury, but what we have at home, or might have 

from our colonies; ſo that we might create ſuch an 

intercourſe of trade among ourſelves, and between us 
| | 2 
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and them, as would maintain a vaſt navigation, even 
tho' we traded to no other parts: and as linnen is 
the manufactury wherein we have been the moſt defi- 
cient, Ireland has of late years made a very great 
improvement therein: for a while indeed they were 
not able to give their cloth the perfection of colour; 
but when ſuch a buſineſs is ance ſet on foot, and 
men are heartily engaged in it, time and induſtry will 
overcome difficulties, which ſeemed at firſt to be un- 
ſurmountable; and they have now found out the art 
of managing their flax ſo well, as that I have lately 
ſeen of their cloath as white as any Gulick Holland; 
and for its ſervice in the wearing, it is ſaid to exceed 
it much, at Glaſgow and St. Johnſtown in Scotland, 
they ſpin the fineſt thread in Britain, and ſuch as 
might well ſerve to make cambricks ; and if the pub- 
lick would be at the expence of ſetting up and main- 
taining ſcools in proper places in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north of England, where proviſions are 
cheap, to inſtruct the children of the poor in the 
ſpinning of linnen to the higheſt perfection, tis very 
probable, that as our people did improve in their ex- 
perience and knowledge, we might be able, in a few 
years, to furniſh ourſelves and our colonies entirely 
with that commodity, from the coarſeſt to the fineſt 
ſorts, and thereby ſave thoſe vaſt ſums we now pay for 
it to Holland, Flanders, Germany, Ruſſia, etc. the 
ſame care might alſo be taken to improve the woollen 
and ſilk manufactures in the ſouth and welt parts of 
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England : and thus the people of all our dominions 
might be moſt profitably employed, and ſettled in a 
mutual dependance upon each other ; thoſe in Ameri. 
ca to raiſe iron, hemp, flax, ſilk, etc. and ours tomanu- 
facture them at home: but we ought always to keep 
a watchful eye over our colonies, to reſtrain them 
from ſetting up any of the manufaQures which are car- 
ried on in Britain, whereby they would do us much 
hurt, and themſelves no good, becauſe their labour 
might be more profitably employ'd in raiſing the 
product of the country; and any ſuch attempts ſhould 
be cruſhed in the beginning; for if they are ſuffered 
to grow up to any maturity, it will become difficult 
to ſuppreſs them, and ſeem a greater hardſhip to the 
people. 

To conclude, if what has been faid in the fore- 
going papers ſhall convince gentlemen, that the trade, 
and conſequently the wealth and power of the nation 
hath been for ſeveral years paſt, and yet is in a de- 
clining ſtate ; but that if we will exert ourſelves, we 
have ſtill reſources in our power to retrieve it; tis to 
be hoped that all ſuch who are in ſtations which ren- 

der them capable of performing ſo beneficial a ſervice 
to their country, will apply their thoughts, their care, 
and their intereſt, to procure the ſpeedy execution of 
ſome at leaſt of thoſe valuable improvements which 
have been humbly offered to their conſideration ; 
always remembring ; that the loſing of time often 
proves to be the loſs of opportunities that can never be 
retrieved. and as Ihave obſerved, that at the opening 
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of every parliament, four grand committees are always 
appainted, viz, for religion, for courts of judicature, 
for grievances, and for trade, of which I have never 
known either to fit ; if that honourable houſe would 
be pleaſedto take theſe matters into their conſidera- 
tion, nothing ſeems to me to be a more efficacious 
way to induce them to take the moſt proper meaſures 
to repair our former neglects, than the ordering the 
committee for trade to ſit conſtantly to receive and 
examine ſuch propoſals and informations as might be 
offered to them, and to hear and judge of ſuch matters 
as might come to be debated before them; by which 
means, gentlemen might come gradually to be ſo well 
inſtructed in commercial affairs, that they would not 
be ſo ſubject to be miſled by the plauſible arguments 
of partial men ; and might grow up to be as it were 
a genuine repreſentative of trade in the houſe of com- 
mons. tis true indeed, that a conſiderable number 
of merchants are always choſen into that houſe ; but 
then it has been obſerved, that by the mutual oppoſi- 
tion of thoſe who are engaged in different intereſts, 
they rather puzzle than give light to the argument 
in debate ; and I mult confeſs, that 1 have uſually 
found gentlemen more ready to entertain right noti- 
ons of commerce, as it reſpects the advantage or diſad- 
vantage of the publick, than moſt men in trade; few 
of whom, though otherwiſe knowing and well ſkilled 
in their own way, give themſelves the trouble to look 
further than what concerns their ow K 69 intereſt. 
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